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IDEAL HEAD. 


THE PORTRAIT WHICH TOOK THE PRIZE OFFERED BY THE NEUE-ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG FOR THE, MOST BEAUTIFUL FEMALE HEAD, 


(Copyright by Montague Marks, 1884.} 





Mp Date Book. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
Much Ado About Nothing. 


2 THE ART AMATE 


IN a recent reference 
to the important print 
collection left by the late 
James L. Claghorn, of 
Philadelphia, | spoke of 
the rare little ‘* Cruci- 
fixion,’’ by Albert Diirer, 
one of the very few 
proofs he took from the 
gold plate before the 
lines were filled in with 
A fac-simile of this curious print is given 
herewith in the margin, the actual size of the Clag- 
horn impression, which Mr. Keppel tells me ought to 
bring, in the market, atleast $250. By the way, it ap- 
pears that the original plate was inserted in the sword 
hilt of the Emperor Maximilian, not in the head of 
his walking-cane, as I supposed. So says Bartsch, 
the greatest authoritv on prints. 





niello. 


x * 
oh 


Art Galleries in Madison 
When it was an- 
nounced only last spring that the old rooms of the 
American Art Association were to be extended, it 
was ;hardly supposed that the change was to give 
New York the most attractive and best arranged 
That such is the 
fact is allowed by many well able to judge. The old 
galleries have been extended through to Broadway. 
A broad flight of stairs leads to the new rooms. I 
shall not describe them now, for the subject deserves 
more space than could be given to it here. Suffice it 
to say, at present, that the architect, Mr. H. Edwards 
Ficken, has done himself great credit, as will duly 
appear in an illustrated article on the subject of fitting 
up art galleries, which is in preparation for an early 
number of this magazine. 


THE new American 
Square are a delightful surprise. 


picture-galleries in the country. 


-.* 
of 


As to the collection of paintings shown at the 


American Art Galleries—allowing for the mistaken | 


ambition to cover the whole area of wall space—it 
may be said to be quite creditable ; certainly much 
better than that at the National Academy, many of 
whose strongest contributors seem to have deliber- 
ately slighted it’in favor of the newconcern, The 
Paris Salon pictures of American artists also help to 
give backbone to the Madison Square exhibition, 
although two of the best paintings by American artists 
abroad this year—-I mean Dannatt’s ‘‘ Troubadours’’ 
and Bridgman’s ‘‘ Moorish Child Bathing’’—are now 
on view in the galleries of other dealers. It will occur 
to most rational persons, by the way, that there must 
be something radically wrong in the management of 
a ‘*‘ National’’ Academy which habitually fails to at- 
tract to its walls the best pictures of its best artists. 
There are at present just about enough new American 
pictures in the city to constitute a single good exhibi- 
tion ; but, as usual at this time of the year, they are so 
scattered that one must visit half a dozen galleries to 
find them. Detailed notice of the paintings of the 
American Art Association i§ necessarily deferred until 
the next number of the magazine. 


* * 
* 


THE New York triends of George Wharton Ed- 
wards are agreeably surprised at his return from 
Paris, on a flying visit, with a view to arranging for an 
early exhibition of his paintings of the past two years. 
He goes back to finish his Salon picture, and will then 
return to New York to stay. Mr. Edwards says that 
F, M. Boggs is down at Etretat working on a canvas 
nine yards wide, representing a huge fishing boat. 
Renouf, who had a gigantic marine at the Salon last 
year, executed it in one of the rooms of the Palais de 
I’Industrie, where he made himself very comtortable 
with his boats and fishermen. 


*  * 
* 


Mr. W. T. WALTERs intends to form a Barye room 
in his gallery at Baltimore. To his already famous 
collection of the works of that sculptor he is about to 
add—so my Paris correspondent informs me—two fine 





figures very little known. They are described in the 
catalogue of Barye’s works as ** young men represent- 
ing rivers.’ Barbadienne is now making casts of 
them for Mr. Walters. The originals, executed in 
stone, adorn the frontal of the Louvre facing the 
Seine, over the triple archway leading into the Cour 
du Carrousel. The figures are placed above and on 
each side of Mercié’s group in high relief, ‘‘ Le Génie 
des Arts,’’ which has taken the place of a laurelled 
equestrian statue of Napoleon III. The bronzes, cast 
from Barye’s models, measure thirty-six inches long 
by twenty-five inches high. The right-hand figure 
reclines on a piece of drapery, the right elbow form- 
ing an acute angle and resting on a conventional urn, 
while the other arm and hand rests on the inner side 
of the left thigh ; the legs, with the knees elevated, 
are arranged ina position of easy and graceful re- 
pose. The left-hand figure, forming the companion 
piece, has the left hand resting on the urn, while the 
right hand clasps the left shin. The figures are en- 
tirely nude. The stone groups on the fagade of the 
Louvre differ from the bronzes simply in the fact that 
the conventional urn is replaced by a rock. 


* . * 
* 


PERCHED high up on the fagade of the Louvre these 
figures cannot be seen to advantage, the execution 
being comparatively small. But in the bronze one 
sees all their grandeur and simplicity of conception, 
style of line and splendor of modelling. The recum- 
bent figure expresses perfect ease and repose and per- 
fect masculine beauty ; the arms are sinewy, the torso 
is covered with a solid network of muscles ; the lau- 
relled head of classic simplicity bends gracefully over, 
looking down at the urn from whose mouth the river 
flows. In the magnificent modelling of these two fig- 
ures there is something of the sublimity of Michael 
Angelo in his famous groups of *‘ Night’ and ‘* Morn- 
ing ;’’ you feel in presence of them that thrill of emo- 
tion, that almost religious awe, which it is the privilege 
of none but the highest productions of art to produce. 
These two figures have only been once before repro- 
duced in bronze for a Florentine amateur, if I am not 
mistaken. Mr. Walters’s pair has thus the additional 
charm of being almost unique, though of course it is 
in the power of any collector who is rich enough, and, 
above all, who is enlightened enough, to have the 
same groups cast for himself. 


a. 
* 


HAVING made himself a present of these two beau- 
tiful bronzes, Mr. Walters has determined to make a 
present to his own city of Baltimore, and a right royal 
present it is. Opposite his house in Mount Vernon 
Place, and under the shadow of the Washington Mon- 
ument, he will erect a Barye monument, which will 
be the finest group of open-air sculpture in America. 
In the centre of the square will be placed an oblong 
granite pedestal, supporting one of Barye’s finest lions, 
known as the “ Lion Assis.’’ On the two sides of the 
pedestal will be a reproduction of the bas-relief lion 
of Barye which figures in the Bastille column, and on 
the two ends the simple inscription, ‘‘ Barye, 1795- 
1875,”’ being the dates of his birth and death. Then 
around the pedestal, at each corner, four groups of 
Barye—War, Peace, Order and Strength—each meas- 
uring three feet three inches in height and thirty-one 
and a half inches in breadth. The lion costs $2000 
and each of the four groups $1000, and the whole cost 
of this splendid present to the town of Baltimore will 
be at least $12,000. The painter Géréme, himself a 
great amateur and collector of Barye’s works, hap- 
pening to be told of Mr. Walters’s plan for honoring 
the memory of Barye and enriching the art treasures 
of America, exclaimed, with unfeigned enthusiasm : 
“*Quel amateur! Sacrebleu! Voila un amateur !’ 


e. * 
* 


NOTWITHSTANDING statements to the contrary, the 
George I. Seney fine collection of paintings, I am 
credibly informed, is to be dispersed at auction. The 
sale will probably be in January. The pictures were 
accepted as assets by Mr. Seney’s creditors at a val- 
uation of $350,000, which, it is thought, is fully $100,- 
ooo more than they will bring. Many of them were 
bought at unreasonably high prices, and the authen- 
ticity of not a few of them has been reasonably doubt- 
ed. When it is considered, moreover, that the pres- 
ent season is by no means propitious for picture sales, 
one need not be surprised if the shrinkage on the val- 


UR. 


uation should prove to be even greater than I have 
intimated. 
+ * 

As usual, with the approach of cold weather the 
fine Roman hand of the inevitable Mr. Fanning ap- 
pears in the picture auction-room. Generally this 
disinterested connoisseur has found it discreet to keep 
his personality out of a sale, at least in New York, 
where, one may say, he is more known than esteemed. 
Out West he appears boldly in the auction-room, and 
fairly astounds tue good people by his profound art 
talk. But lately his discretion seems to have deserted 
him. Looking in at Moore’s gallery in Fifth Avenue 
one evening recently, I found an auction going on of 
what the catalogue described as ‘‘ an important and 
magnificent collection of water-color paintings .. . 
one of the grandest ever brought together in this 
country.’’ Mr. Fanning was present in all his glory, 
and, utterly indifferent to the printed statements that 
the pictures offered were ‘‘ imported direct from”’ so 
and so, or were ‘‘the entire collection of a well- 
known American connoisseur,’’ he had a different 
story for each. He took the audience into his confi- 
dence, and told them how he had providentially come 
upon this water-color by John Gilbert in Islington, 
and how he had bought that ‘‘ Stanfield’’ from the 
son of the artist, and there was much more in the 
Alternately he cajoled, implored and bul- 
lied, until at last the auctioneer, losing ptience, shout- 
ed to him to sit down, as he was ruining the sale. 


*  * 
* 


CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE’S Salon picture, ‘‘ La 
Priére,’’ illustrated in the May number of this maga- 
zine, has been sold to the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics Association. 


same vein. 


* 
* 

HENRY BACON, a friend of his writes to me from 
Paris, has painted lately a curious picture of the cre- 
mation of an Indian rajah who died at Etretat this 
summer and was burned on the beach. His Salon 
picture for next year, just sketched in, is a transatlan- 
tic steamer taking a pilot on board, studied down at 
HA4vre last month. 

* ‘i * 

THE season of holiday books is upon us, and the 
publishers keep the reviewer delightfully busy in 
perusing or scanning the contents of the most varied 
contributions of pen and pencil. Since the pages of 
this magazine specially devoted to new literature have 
gone to press, more books have come to hand. Let 
me notice some of them here. ‘‘ Stuff and Nonsense,”’ 
by A. B. Frost, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
is certainly not the most important of these. But the 
grinning face of the jester on the cover seems te insist 
on attracting my attention. So let us skim the pages. 


* * 
* 


THE pages have been ‘' skimmed,” and the result 
is almost the disqualification of the critic for further 
work. If anything more mirth-provoking has ever 
been printed I have not seen it. The book is wholly 
autographic—that is to say, the pen sketches, and 
what little ‘‘ letter-press’’ there is, are all in fac-simile. 
There is not a dull page between the covers. The 
story, without words, of the cat that took poison is in- 
describably funny, and hardly inferior to it is ‘* Ye 
fEsthete, ye boy and ye bullfrog.”’ 


* * 
* 


‘‘AN Unsentimental Journey through Cornwall,’ 
the delightfully written narrative by Dinah Muloch 
Craik, with its excellent illustrations by C. Napier 
Henry, are republished by Macmillan & Co. from an 
English magazine, in the form of a handsome gift- 
book. The wood-cuts are much better than those 
usually found in English periodicals ; but, with the 
careful printing they received in the magazine, several 
of them appeared to greater advantage than here. 

x * 
* 

‘* ILLUSTRATED Poems’’ of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., gives in a very 
attractive setting the choicest lyric productions of the 
dear old ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table.” The 
paper and printing are of the best, and the binding is 
simple and in good taste. The illustrations are 
numerous, and generally are so excellent that it would 
seem almost captious to call attention to the meaning- 
less landscape (?) at the end of the poem, ‘‘ The 
Ploughman,’’ were it not that this block shows that 
even our leading publishers have not yet quite done 
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with the lifeless imitations on wood, of artists’ rough 
oil sketches, which for a time laid our new and tal- 
ented school of engravers open to harsh criticism.”’ 


a 
* 


BuT the effect of this one little block is a trifling 
matter so far as any hurtful influence it may have in 
the art education of the public. I wish that this could 
be as truthfully said of the imposing folio, ‘*‘ French 
Etchers,’’ from Dodd, Mead & Co. These gentlemen 
are experienced art publishers, and surely could not 
themselves have been imposed upon in buying the 
worn-out plates from which most of the pages of this 
book are printed. Chauvel and Appian, Bastien- 
Lepage and Beauverie are among the best French 
aquafortists of the day, but what a misrepresentation 
of their art it is to offer in their names such examples 
as are given here, and what a misrepresentation of 
the art of etching itself! The ignorant public must 
not be allowed to accept it. There is no danger that 
connoisseurs will do so. Mr. Roger Riordan, who 
furnishes the interesting letter-press of the volume, 
surely could not have been moved to his discriminating 
words of praise on the score of the merit he found in 
the plates which go with the text. Several of the plates 
must have been used years ago, long before the steel- 
ing process was known; for the delicate touches in 
dry-point, which originally gave them their chiet 
beauty, have quite worn off. Some of the less attrac- 
tive ones, which have not seen much service, are well 
preserved. Felix Buhot’s Paris winter street scene, 
E. Burnand’s ‘‘ Au Couvent’’ and Ballin’s ‘‘ Ports- 


mouth” are the best impressions in the book. 


es 
ce 


IT is a pity that one must add a postscript to the 
interesting communication of Mr. Child, in another 
department of this magazine, in relation to the redis- 
covery by Messrs. Haviland & Co. of the lost art of 
‘*flambé,”’ or flame color, decoration on hard por- 
celain. When the two vases spoken of were sent to 
Paris tor exhibition, they could have been bought very 
cheap ; forthe secret of the color, had been found, and 
there was, seemingly, no reason why thousands of 
similar pieces should not have been produced. A 
perfect vase of Chinese ‘‘ flambé’’ ware of good size 
is worth about $2000, and these two vases seem to be 
equal in color to any of the old ware. A fortune was 
within the grasp of the great Limoges house. But 
alas for the vanity of human hope. These two proved 
to be the only perfect ones turned out of the kiln. 
Mr. Theodore Haviland who is now in this city, tells 
me that a batch of between two and three hundred 
vases, subjected, it was thought, to exactly the same 
conditions as had brought about the success of the pre- 
vious experiment, was ruined in the firing. The 
fumes of copper which give the much prized “‘ sang 
de boeuf’’ evaporate so quickly that it is with the 
greatest difficulty the deposit is retained on the body. 
Such was the cause of the failure at the Limoges 
laboratory. The red disappeared in the firing, leaving 
blue the surface it had temporarily covered. Mr. 
Haviland is not discouraged, notwithstanding the 
tailure of these costly experiments. Operations have 
been begun anew, and he feels confident of success. 

* * * 

Mr. CHILD’s reference to the experiments at the 
government factory at Sévres would make it appear 
that the real ‘‘ flambé’’ ware had been successfully 
produced there while the experiments at Limoges had 
resulted in failure. But this, I understand, is not the 
case. The Sévres ‘‘ flambé’’ ware, Mr. Haviland tells 
me, is not on hard porcelain ; but is produced with 
the ‘‘ porcelaine nouvelle,’’ of which Mr. Child gives 
such an interesting account, and is not nearly so brill- 
iant as the real ‘‘ flambé.’’ Every potter who has 
tried to get the Chinese flame color has had to soften 
the body of the ware so as to avoid the necessity of 
the ‘‘grand feu.’’ The ‘‘ porcelaine nouvelle’ is 
softer than the ‘‘ pate dure,’’ and so the ‘‘ flambé’’ ef- 
fects produced with it afford no exception to the rule. 


* * 
* 


THE friendly rivalry long existing between the gov- 
ernment factory at Sévres and the house of Haviland 
& Co. has given place to a somewhat bitter con- 
troversy growing out of this same “ porcelaine 
nouvelle,’’ which without doubt is an important dis- 
covery. Mr. Charles Edward Haviland, a brother of 
Mr. Theodore Haviland, of New York, has published 
a pamphlet giving his correspondence with M. Charles 
Lauth, administrator of the factory at Sévres, on this 


subject. The state of the matter at present is this: 
There is a porcelain made of kaolin and Limousine 
feldspath, known all over the world as French por- 
celain and which can only be manufactured and 
bought in France. Since the beginning of this cen- 
tury the Sévres manufactory has been concerned ex- 
clusively with perfecting the making and decorating 
of this porcelain. Now the Sévres administration 
comes forward and says the French porcelain, which 
has hitherto been made at Sévres, and at all the 
French manutfactories, is inferior to the Chinese and 
Japanese porcelains, consequently to the ‘‘ porcelaine 
nouvelle,’’ because they are decorated with translucid 
enamels, while the French porcelain cannot be deco- 
rated with enamels. If, says Mr. Haviland, the ex- 
hibition of the Sévres manufactory is intended to prove 
this statement, it will be a severe blow to the industry 
of French porcelain. 
* * 

MR. HAVILAND holds that if the new ware really is 
superior to what hitherto has been the best in Europe, 
the government has no right to keep the secret of its 
manufacture from the trade, and so come into com- 
petition with its own citizens. He goes so far as to 
declare that the Sévres establishment, together with 
all kindred government factories, has no right to exist 
since all are useless to French industry. He favors 
their suppression as manufactories and their trans- 
formation into professional schools for the training ot 
art workers and especially of working-foremen. At 
Sévres a professional school and a laboratory at the 
disposal ot the manufacturers, are, he believes, all 
that is needed. He asks that the public money now 
spent on these government factories be diverted to 
founding and maintaining a competitive Salon, similar 
to that held by the painters and sculptors, but for the 
encouragement of the industrial arts. 


*.s 
* 


THE proposition of Mr. Haviland amounts simply to 
the democratic transformation of the national man- 
ufactories of Sévres, Beauvais and the Gobelins. The 
Monarchy endeavored to elevate public taste by having 
superior works produced by privileged establishments. 
The Republic cannot have less need of elevating pub- 
lic taste and raising the standard of national produc- 
tion ; but as each individual has an equal right to its 
favors, the Republic can only grant them to those 


judged most worthy in a public competition. 


*  * 
* 


RETURNING to the subject of the ‘ porcelaine 
nouvelle,’’ Mr. Haviland finds, on close examination, 
that in this there is no cause for apprehension, be- 
cause, he says, the new porcelain does not constitute 
a progress beyond the old hard kaolin porcelain. His 
test of the superiority of porcelain is the temperature 
at which it can be baked. The higher the temperature 
the better the porcelain. The only exception to be 
made is in favor of the old Pompadour and Marie 
Antoinette ‘‘ pate tendre,’’ a delicate and charming 
material, which reminds one of milk or satin rather 
than of a precious stone, to which Mr. Haviland com- 
pares white enamelled ceramic ware which has been 
rectified at the highest temperature. When subjected 
to this experimental test, the new porcelain of Sévres, 
it appears, does not come out superior to the old hard 
French porcelain so far as the paste is concerned. 
But while inferior in paste it is superior in the variety 
of colors with which it can be decorated. Personally, 
Mr. Haviland, like most connoisseurs, prefers fineness 


of material to variety of decoration on interior ware. 


* * 
rs 


PARIS is again amused by an exhibition of the 
‘‘Arts Incoherents,’’ an audacious collection of studio 
jokes in words, paints and other materials, such as 
false hair—on the numerous red-pated children of M. 
de Lesseps, who is represented with a corkscrew 
under one arm and a baby under the other, reviewing 
a dozen of his numerous progeny of both sexes—and 
a real whisk-broom, which forms the coiffure of a 
portrait of Sara Bernhardt, who appears as a white 
line painted on a black ground. The illustrated cata- 
logue, drawn up on the model of the Salon catalogue, 
is written by two blind men without prejudices of any 
kind. It is a long series of plays upon words of the 
wildest kind, and of course utterly defying transla- 
tion. This droll but, judging from the catalogue, 
outrageously coarse exhibition, is having great suc- 
cess. It appears that all pictures are accepted ; the 
jurymen are drawn by lot ; and the medals of chocolate 


sé 





surrounded with gold paper are likewise distributed 
by lot, so as to avoid all jealousy. MONTEZUMA. 


Dramatic Fenilleton. 


Hamilet.—Good, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? 
Polonius.—My lord, I will use them according to their desert. 
Hamlet. 


IT needs no ghost to tell us that the majority of the 
managers have made no money this season. 
at several of the theatres the ghost declined to walk— 
this being the theatrical slang for not paying salaries 
—-during the popular excitement about the Presi- 


Indeed, 


dential election. 

John Hollingshead, of the London Gaiety, discov- 
ered that Shakespeare wrote the part of the Ghost in 
‘*Hamlet’’ for himself, so that he might go into the 
box-office and count the house during the intervals 
between his appearances upon the stage. [I wonder 
whether this is not the origin of the phrase, ‘‘ the 
ghost walks’’—that is to say, the manager appears in 
the box-office ready to settle with his employés ? 

The Cosmopolitan Theatre was turned into a skat- 
ing-rink. The Comedy Theatre shut its doors after 
the ineffectual attempt of Gilette’s boisterous ‘* Secre- 
tary’’ to rival *‘ The Private Secretary’’ at the Madi- 
son Square. The Giannini Opera troupe, at the Star, 
omitted several performances on account of pecuniary 
ditficulties with the management. The Third Avenue 
Theatre went from bad to worse with an unnamed 
burlesque and a rubbishy play by Joaquin Miller, 
called ‘‘ John Logan, the Silent Man,’’ and at last 
tried stock melodrama, which is as fatal as the cholera 
on the East side ef town. The Eric Bayley Company 
fell to pieces, at the Fifth Avenue, after an ineffectual 
attempt to act in ‘‘ The Colonel.’’ At the Union 
Square ‘‘ The Artist's Daughtei’’ was paradoxically 
unable to draw, and was replaced by a revival of 
‘‘French Flats.’’ The out-of-town troupes also 
suffered, and several of them had to be called in, or 
were summarily disbanded in remote localities, 

Thus the managers felt that they had little to be 
especially thankful for when Thanksgiving Day was 
announced, and they now look forward with anything 
but merriment to Merrie Christmas. But there is 
always hope for everybody in the Happy New Year, 
and I sincerely wish all concerned the customary 
compliments of the season, 

Italian opera, at the Academy of Music, and Ger- 
man opera, at the Metropolitan, take at least $100,000 
a week out of the pockets of the public. Add to this 
sum the receipts of the Irving engagement at the 
Star—an average of $3000 seven times a week—and it 
is easy to cipher that little money is left to be divided 
between the dozen theatres which are now giving 
really excellent performances. 

In good times $12,000 a night—that is to say, $1000 
for each theatre make the fortunes of the 
managers. Consider, then, what chance of profit 
they have when one opera house takes $10,000 for a 
single evening’s ertertainment. 

But, as it often happens that an artist’s best pictures 
do not sell well, and a composer's noblest works are 
written while he is starving, so the pecuniary failure 
of the season, thus far, does not affect its artistic 
status, which is remarkably high in almost every de- 
partment of the drama. 


would 


 -— 
* 


AFTER a preliminary effort to make the public laugh 
at ‘‘ Nita’s First,’’ a farce about a lost baby, which it 
is not punning to call a babyish farce, Wallack’s 
Théatre began the serious business of the season with 


a new play, by Robert Buchanan, called ‘‘ Con- 
stance,’’ at first advertised as original. 
This play contains one strong situation. A lover, 


lying wounded upon a sofa, is concealed trom the 
vengeance of a jealous husband by his bitterest enemy. 
But this situation has been used before in French 
novels and plays. 

Mr. Buchanan is nothing if not eccentric. The 
gossips, revealing the plot of his play in advance, 
laughed at the hero, who became the valet of the vil- 
lain who had wronged him, and meditated vengeance 
while he was looking after his foe’s wardrobe. In 
spite of the wonderful acting of Fechter, ** Ruy Blas”’ 
was never a favorite here, because the hero is a 


lackey. This prejudice was sure to militate against 
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the success of Mr. Buchanan’s work, which, to put 
the matter mildly, is not quite equal to ‘‘ Ruy Blas.”’ 

To follow ‘* Constance’ Mr. Wallack purchased an 
original melodrama by Henry Guy Carleton, one of the 
new school of humorists who have contributed to 
Life. The story of Mr. Carleton’s play is like one of 
Gaboriau’s novels. A man is assaulted in a railway 
carriage. The hero was in the carriage, asleep, when 
the assault occurred, and is charged with the crime 
just as he is about to marry a lovely girl. His be- 
trothed believes him guilty, but pretends to be con- 
vinced of his innocence in order to prevent him from 
committing suicide. Finally, the person who has 
been most active in hunting down the hero is discov- 
ered to be the real culprit. This is a thoroughly 
French plot; the incidents are supposed to occur in 
France ; but the characters are American. It is an 
odd sort of play fora humorist to write ; but I hope to 
be able to congratulate Mr. Carleton upon his success 
as an American dramatist. 

Mr. Wallack now has a wonderfully complete com- 
pany. It comprises John Gilbert, the best old man ; 
Madame Ponisi, the best old lady ; Rose Coghlan, the 
best leading lady in this country ; John Howson, a 
capital comedian ; Osmond Tearle, Herbert Kelcey 
and a number of new young actors and actresses, all 
from England and all the better for their careful 
training abroad. It will be his own fault, therefore, if 
his theatre does not speedily resume its rank as the 
leading playhouse of America. Certainly, no other 
theatre is more splendid and more comfortable. 

But every time that Mr. Wallack has produced an 
American play the result has been disastrous. The 
melodrama of Mr. Carleton may be the exception to 
this rule, and the fact that Mr. Wallack has purchased 
it, after so many disappointments from American 
dramatists, speaks loudly in its favor. 

*.* 

THE Casino, after the long run of ‘‘ Falka’”’ anda 
revival of ‘‘ The Beggar Student,’’ produced a comic 
opera, called *‘ Nell Gwynne,”’ the music by Plan- 
quette, the composer of ‘* The Chimes of Normandy,”’ 
and the libretto by H. B. Farnie, of London. Revers- 
ing the usual process, the libretto was written to the 
music, which is something like fitting a man to a 
coat, instead of the coat to the man. . 

‘*Nell Gwynne’”’ had a year’s run in London, but 
will hardly last until the New Year here. The story 
is very complicated, and not very funny. The music 
is sweet and musicianly without being popular. But 
the chief defect of the presentation is the selection of 
Fraulein Cotrelly’as the heroine. 

The story takes us back to the time of Charles the 
Second, and Rochester and Buckingham are the 
heroes. These rakes are masquerading as inn-keep- 
ers in the New Forest. One of them has refused to 
marry a rustic heiress whom he has never seen. The 
other has declined to give Nell Gwynne a part in an 
entertainment which he has composed for the court. 
The two ladies disguise themselves as servants to be- 
witch the two earls. This is a bit of ‘‘ Martha.” 
Then all the characters change into somebody else, 
and each of them has a double, as in ‘‘ Olivette.’’ 
Rochester becomes a beadle and Buckingham a rat- 
catcher. Nell Gwynne is a gypsy, who tells every- 
body’s tortunes. The real beadle and the real rat- 
catcher are involved in the intrigue. At length the 
King comes to hunt in theForest, and, all disputes be- 
ing referred to his merry majesty, the opera ends hap- 
pily, but not until the audience are so bored that they 
no longer care whether or not one heroine gets her hus- 
band, and the other her chance to figure as an actress, 

Fraulein Cotreliy has done a great deal to make the 
Casino popular, under Colonel McCaull’s manage- 
ment, and Laura Joyce is a favorite contralto. It is 
not disrespectful to these ladies to say that they have 
not drunk of the fountain of Ponce de Leon. To be 
interesting, the character of Nell Gwynne must be 
played by a young and pretty woman, as good an 
actress on the stage as she is supposed to be in the 
opera. Fraulein Cotrelly does not meet these require- 
ments, I think that the work would have failed with- 
out her, because of the dulness of the libretto ; but 
she rendered its failure unequivocal. 

Colonel McCaull produced the new opera magnifi- 
cently. His engagement at the Casino ends in May, 
and he seemed determined to show that his last pro- 
duction should be his best. The scenery and cos- 
tumes were superb. J. H. Ryley and Digby Bell 








headed the comedy cast. Irene Perry made a suc- 
cessful début. But money and talent were wasted 
upon a work which only the charms of Florence St. 
John could have kept upon the stage so long in Lon- 
don, and the Casino will have to fall back upon its 
former successes, of which ‘* Falka’’ appears to me 
to be the most amusing. P 
a 
* 

THE Irving season opened with repetitions of ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,’’ ‘* Much Ado About Nothing”’ 
and ‘* Louis the Eleventh,’’ performed with the same 
perfection which equally astonished.and delighted the 
public a few months ago. Its novelties will be 
‘* Hamlet” and ‘* Twelfth Night."’ 

Mr. Irving gives us a melodramatic Hamlet ; he 
does much more acting in the part than Edwin 
Booth ; he introduces new effects rather than new 
readings. No two persons were ever agreed as to 
how ‘‘ Hamlet’’ should be played ; but there will be 
no dispute as to the Ophelia of Ellen Terry, whose 
melancholy is as delicious as her comedy. 

In ‘‘ Twelfth Night’’ Miss Terry will be compared 
with Adelaide Neilson, whose Viola has never been 
surpassed upon the American stage. We have had 
no performance of Malvolio with which to compare 
Mr. Irving’s. The character has hitherto been re- 
garded as subordinate, and intrusted to an eccentric 
comedian, like Charles Fisher. In London Mr. Irv- 
ing’s acting provoked much discussion ; but the pub- 
lic silenced criticism by enthusiastic applause. 

The characteristics of the Irving season, which 
make it so important artistically, are not the admir- 
able impersonations of the twin stars, but the excel- 
lence of all the actors, the completeness of all the de- 
tails, the tasteful beauty of the scenery and costumes, 
the art with which the orchestra is used to emphasize 
the dramatic effects. In these respects the perform- 
ances are as remarkable as those of last season. 
We may have had stars as great as Mr. Irving and 
Miss Terry, although I do not remember any who 
have impressed me so powerfully and so pleasantly, 
but we have never had such an ensemble—we have 
never had such perfection. 

The company has not lost anything by the secession 
of William Terriss, who is supporting Mary Anderson 
in London, and who writes me that he will return with 
her to America to play in *‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 
Good as he was, Mr. Alexander satistactorily replaces 
him, and the discipline of the troupe is so exact that 
even Miss Millward is not missed. 

Large as were the receipts of the first Irving season, 
those of this season will exceed them. Mr. Irving 
has insisted that the prices of seats in the upper part 
of the theatre shall not be increased, so that those of 
the public who can afford to pay only fitty cents will 
be amply accommodated. Like all actors, Mr. Irving 
likes to play to a pit and gallery audience, and, as we 
have no pit in this country, he longs for a crowded 
gallery, or, as we call it, the Family Circle. The 
frank applause, which is deadened in the stalls and 
dress circle by the kid gloves, inspires him. In 
truth, every playgoer ought to remember that the 
more he applauds the acting the better it will be. 
‘* The palm to him who merits it” applies also to the 
palm of the hand. 

Mr. Irving promises that, before his departure, he 
will produce a Shakespearian play here, so that we 
shall have a genuine first night. The scenery will be 
painted, the costumes designed and manufactured, 
the rehearsals conducted in New York. The play will 
probably be ‘‘ As You Like It,’’ with Miss Terry as 
Rosalind and Mr. Irving as Orlando, and this will be 
the first revival of his next London season. 


* * 
* 


‘* FEDORA,”’ which made a sensation last season 
with Miss Davenport and Robert Mantell, is equally 
worth seeing, now that Harry Lee has been substituted 
for Mr. Mantell as the hero, It is the best of Sardou’s 
plays, and the best work which Miss Davenport has 
ever done as a Star, and Mr. Lee divides the honors 
with her by his intelligence and passionate force. 

The Park Theatre, which has had all sorts of luck, 
except good luck, has now been leased by the veteran 
Boucicault, who will produce there a new play, called 
‘*Robert Emmett,’’ which he has tested at Chicago. 
Years ago Frank Marshall, the author of “‘ False 
Shame,” wrote for Mr. Irving a play with the same 
title. Mr. Irving did not produce it, because the 
British public would not sympathize with a patriotic 








Irish drama. So the play was sent to this country to 
be sold to Charles Thorne, who died betore the bar- 
gain was completed. Is this the same work, revised 
by Mr. Boucicault, or has he written an original 
drama upon the subject ? STEPHEN FISKE. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 





THE autumn exhibition at the Academy is a peculiar 
one. It includes three hundred and ninety-six works, 
among which there are a number that justity their 
being hung. At first sight, the collection seems to be 
good in the main, but the plan of selection which has 
been adopted defies analysis. Alongside of pictures 
which are in every way worthy of commendation, the 
crudest studies of beginners are found— bits of mere 
comic-journal farce put into oil-colors, atrocious 
peonies, wooden ‘‘ snow-balls,’’ unripe apples, by J. 
Decker, and fleurs-de-lys finished to the point of in- 
anity. Goethe said that the true function of art was 
the presentation of a loftier reality ; but many of the 
realists in this exhibition seem to have thought that 
the true aim of art is to bring art down as near as 
may be to literalism, thereby proving that art is not 
worth while, and that the actual objects—flowers, 
houses, men and women, or ships—would be more 
desirable to look at than any pictures of them. 

Carl Brandt’s portraits painted after death, in the 
South Gallery, show what skill and imagination can 
do in this line. They are like miniatures thrown up 
in large size. Absolutely real, they still are not artis- 
tic. The idea of imitation and of the photograph pre- 
dominates in them. C. Y. Turner’s “ Interrupted 
Game,’’ a gentleman seated at a chess-table, quite 
outdoes these in picture, although the likeness and the 
painting of the face are inferior. ‘* Little Lady 
Blanche,’’ by Miss Elizabeth Booth, furnishes another 
example of artistic portrait painting. The subject—a 
small girl—stands dressed in white, wearing a white 
mob-cop, on a white fur robe, against a whitish back- 
ground. A difficult theme, technically, but it has 
been wrought out with success. 

Of genre many good examples are offered. For in- 
stance, Louis Moeller’s antiquarian among his collec- 
tions ; Percy Moran’s low-toned figure composition, 
‘* The Duet ;’’ Irving Wiles’s ‘‘ Letter Café, Interior ;”’ 
C. Y. Turner’s bold study, mainly in tempered grays, 
of a woman reading. J. G. Brown is responsible for 
an elaborate interior illustrating the process of apple- 
paring, which Bret Harte might describe as ‘‘ the 
homely pathetic.’’ In quite another style, F. S. 
Church keeps up to the standard with his ‘‘ New Mel- 
ody’’ and ‘‘A Young Mermaid,’’ although the sus- 
picion obtrudes itself that Mr. Church is getting to be 
too hasty with his work. The ‘‘ Sunset” of Charles 
H. Miller is sloppy and uncertain. E. L. Henry has 
a pretty little piece, entitled ‘* Dead Broke,” depicting 
two pigeons in the embrasure of a steeple-window, 
with a glimpse of landscape and red roofs outside. 
But the ‘‘ Washing Day, Italian Quarter, New York,”’ 
of Charles X. Harris, though small, is far more prom- 
ising. It would be impossible to summarize here the 
numerous out-door pictures. ‘Crossing the Karou 
Desert, South Africa,’? by Rhoda Nicholls, is prob- 
ably the most striking among them, with its clear 
sunset, its ridgy blue clay hills, and the procession of 
blacks in the foreground, relieved by tints of red in 
their draperies. C. W. Eaton’s twilight scene shows 


‘good qualities ; Bolton Jones and Hasbrouck both do 


themselves credit ; but Léonard Ochtman's ‘‘ Autumn 
Memory’”’ occupies more room than it deserves. Un- 
der this hangs a triplicate portraiture of Grant, Sher- 
man and Sheridan, chiefly remarkable for glaring blue 
uniforms and gilt buttons. These are the work of 
Mr. Huntington, President of the Academy. A pleas- 
ant garden scene, by C. Y. Turner, takes its place in 
the South Gallery, where also Mr. De Witt’s ‘‘ Corner 
of a Studio’’ holds the place of honor. Why it should 
do so is not easy to comprehend. A partially draped 
girl, surrounded by bric-a-brac, is supposed to be re- 
flected in a mirror; but the trouble is that the mirror 
does not reflect. The marines of H. R. Poore and 
Neil Mitchell, both cast in unusual gradations of 
opaque white, are skilfully done. Other artists repre- 
sented are Guy, Satterlee, Rosina Emmet, Maynard, 
Bolton Jones, Walter Palmer, Harry Chase, Edward 
Gay. But it is useless to specify or describe further, 
because the collection, notwithstanding its various 
elements of interest, is not unusual or distinctive. 
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WATTS AND HIS PICTURES. 


EORGE FREDERICK WATTS, nearly 
, sixty of whose works are on view at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Fine 
Arts this month, holds a unique place 
in modern English art. Hardly to 
be classed with those who were once 
‘* pre-Raphaelites,’’ he yet has an affinity with Burne- 
Jones and Rossetti, although much more robust in 
style than the former, and much less a master of 
technical resources than the latter. Like Jones, Ros- 
setti and (of late years) Madox Brown, he works in 
an atmosphere of dreams; he exercises an idealizing 





vision, rather than occupies himself with exact repro- 
duction of the 
more accustomed 
aspect of things. 
But, unlike those 
painters, he is su- 
premely strong in 
portraiture de- 
veloping there a 
perception of the 
actual, which it 
would be hard to 
match among his 
more loudly her- 
alded contempora- 
ries. 

Born in 1818 (or, 
according tosome, 
1820), Mr. Watts 
first exhibited at 
the Royal Acad- 
emy in 1837; a 
few years later he 
gained two com- 
petition prizes, by 
large _historical 
designs for the 
new Parliament 
Houses. Thus it 
will be seen that 


he won recogni- 


tion quite early in # 


his career; but he 


has since dwelt 

‘ : / 
much in_ retire- vA 
ment, painting / 


slowly and seldom 

sending to the ex- A 
hibitions. His 
closest profession- 
al associates are 
Sir Frederick 
Leighton and Val 
Prinsep. He, as 
well as Leighton, 
studied in Italy for 
a time, and the in- 
fluence of that 
study appears in 
some of his works, 
making a decided 
contrast with others which embody distinctively Eng- 
lish inspiration. The not very accurately named 
‘Fata Morgana,’’ for instance, seems to follow the 
traditions of Tintcret and Titian, in a measure, and 
contains a nude female figure, the upper half of which 
is almost perfect—firm and natural in texture, exquis- 
ite in tone. His portraits, too, show that he has care- 
fully observed and profoundly comprehended the old 
Venetians. Swinburne has aptly pointed out in one 
of them the similarity to Morone’s qualities. 

One of his noblest performances, the ‘‘ Sir Galahad ”’ 
(now owned by Mrs. Eustace Smith of London), will 
unfortunately not be seen in New York; but his 
** Love and Death,’’ held by many to be his crowning 
work, is at the Museum: so also is the companion- 


GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS. 





piece, ‘‘ Love and Life.’’ This last is somewhat arid 
in conception. The typifying of the human journey 
by a flight of sharp, rocky steps, up which Love as a 
young man— very different from the anguished Cupid 
of ‘‘ Love and Death”’ 
too conventional and academic. 


tenderly leads a woman, is 
Both figures, how- 
ever, are undraped, and offer interesting portrayal of 
form and good flesh-painting. 
and powerful imagination may be found in the 


An example of grim 
** Paolo 
and Francesca,’’ which is thoroughly independent and 
suggests instructive comparison with the treatment of 
this theme by Doré and Ary Scheffer. The allegory 
of ‘‘ Time, Death and Judgment,’ though crude and 
as one might say, ‘“‘uncanny” 
the same time very strong. 


in its coloring, is at 


It calls out to us as with 





FACSIMILE OF 


AN ETCHING BY PROFESSOR 


trumpet-tones. It is, ina manner, a revelation. Mr. 
Watts is here seen in his full force as a thinker who 
paints ; one who, much of the time, is irresistibly 
impelled to put a moral into his pictures. But there 
is this difference between him and sundry artists who 
have made the moral interest predominant : with him 
it is spontaneous, unforced. 
dice,’’ the story of the Thracian bard is told with ex- 


In ‘‘ Orpheus and Eury- 


treme pathos, in a composition of considerable merit, 
albeit a painful one. Eurydice falls dead and livid in 
his arms, as Orpheus tries to draw her with him from 
the caverns of Hades, and the bard—his primitive lyre 
tallen to the ground—recognizes with horror that he 
has lost herforever. The coloring of this, as nearly as 


I can recall, is in a minor key of bluish, greenish and 


pallid tones, but is saved from weakness or morbid- 
ness by the strength of the sentiment and drawing, 
It is no ordinary mythological illustration that Mr. 
Watts has presented, hut rather a modern poet’s re- 
creation of the ancient legend. Indeed, it is always to 
be noticed that Watts’s conceptions are very generally 
original, individual, marked by great sincerity—even 
though to minds unfamiliar with his mode of thought 
and the atmosphere in which he lives, that sincerity 
may at times seem so uncouth or so out-of-the way in 
expression as to take on an appearance almost of 
affectation. 

Other works which have contributed to his celeb- 
‘*The Creation of Eve, 
Cain,’’ ** The Temptation of Eve "’ 


rity are 


** Endymion,” 
and ** Ariadne.”’ 
Taking all things 
together, the *‘ En- 
dymion "’ may be 
called one of the 
most nearly per- 
tect of his works. 
Sombre, shadowy, 
and yet ethereally 
graceful, it unites 
dark, melting tints 
and delicate gra- 
dations of light 
with a wondrous 
harmony of line 
and flowing drap- 
ery, a subtle effect 
of visionary move- 
ment. The lips of 
Diana have not 
yet touched those 
of the 


shepherd, yet I do 


enamored 


not know any pict- 
ure which more 
completely gives 
the impression of 
a pure, ideal kiss, 
The execution, 
also, is delicate 
and good, 
The portraits 
painted by Mr. 
Watts include a 
Tennyson, full of 
c sensitiveness and 
concentrated fire ; 
a Robert Brown- 
ing, vigorous, 
thoughtful, repre- 
senting the man 
of the world who 
\ ; still beholds the 
world poetically ; 
a singularly accur- 
ate and 
thetic 
Burne-Jones ; one 


sympa- 
likeness of 
ALPHONSE. LEGROS. of Swinburne, an- 
other of Carlyle. 
Cardinal New- 
man, James Stuart Mill, William Morris and others 
also find places in this remarkable collection. Por- 
traiture may be used either to mask, or to unmask, 
Mr. Watts has the rare and marvellous 
ability to employ it in both ways at once ; for he 


character. 


reproduces the form, features, coloring of a physiog- 
nomy with exact truth, and yet, in doing so, likewise 
reveals with extraordinary magic the personality re- 
siding behind that surface. There are several por-— 
traits of women (for ‘‘Bianca’’ and *‘ Virginia” 
are virtually portraits), including the famous ‘* Lady 
Lindsay, of Balcarres,’’ among those shown here ; 
and these, while they do not all possess the same 
depth, as the masculine heads, are sometimes charm- 


ing in character and fortunate in color. Comyns Carr 
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wrote of Watts, in L’Art: ‘‘ His ideas are quite his 
own, but his individuality does not affirm itself with 
equal force in his style and his execution. In the 
general tonality of his paintings, the predominance of 
certain tints which re- 
cur in his works, one 
recognizes the sway of 
an artistic tradition, 
rather than direct study 
of nature. Now, the 
essential vice of a sys- 
tem depending on a 
tradition is precisely to 
arrest the impulse of a 
fresh and vigorous im- 
agination, instead of 
swiftly obeying its 
solicitations.”’ It may 
be admitted that Watts 
does not strive so much 
for reproduction of the 
real, as for the building 
up of harmonies in 
color, based on some 
theme suggested by his 
own mind. But, if he 
sometimes strikes a 
discord, the theme is 
at least always related 
to some combination 
which he has seen in 
nature; his drawing, 
though often faulty, 
rests upon long and as- 
siduous study of the 
real ; and I know that 
for many years he has 
been a diligent experi- 
menter in_ technical 
processes—the absorb- 
ent quality of canvas, 
the grinding of pure 
colors, the various ways 
of laying on pigments. Were he to abandon imagin- 
ative coloring, for realistic, he would be renouncing 
his mission as the possessor ot a peculiar, idealistic 
insight. We must take him as he is; and, doing that, 
we shall see 
that he can 
teach us 
what few liv- 
ing men can, 
The poetry 
of his de- 
signs has, 
by one wri- 
ter, been 
said to recail 
‘a strain of 
music by 
Beethoven, 
or a_ wide- 
reaching 
and sustain- 
ed phrase by 
Handel, and 
lines of writ- 
ten poetry 
by Milton.’’ 
In any case, 
it is certain 
that what- 
ever his re- 
flective or 
moralizing 
tendency, 
and no mat- 
ter how 
much care 
he may have 
for his idea, 
he never for- 
gets that he 
is a painter, 
whose first 
duty is to bring forms and colors into an effective unity. 
He has in him much of the large, creative spirit of the 
old masters ; and this, in a modern painter, we cannot 
afford to overlook or underrate. G. P. LATHROP, 





‘*DIANA AND ENDYMION,”’ 


‘*ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE,”’ 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


ALPHONSE LEGROS. 


CONCLUSION. 
ALTHOUGH Legros habitually takes but a few proofs 





IN THE LOAN COLLECTION AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK, 


of a plate, seldom more than twenty of any one con- 
dition, still, as his invention is so rich that he turns 
out plate after plate without showing the least sign 
of exhaustion, the total number of impressions of 
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his work will ultimately be very large. Up to the 
present, the best proofs have remained in the hands 
of private collectors. The Cabinet des Estampes pos- 
sesses about a dozen inferior proofs; the British 
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FREDERICK WATTS. 


Museum about a hundred, generally mediocre and of 
the latest states ; the Museum of Dijon, perhaps fifty 
choice impressions. The names of the principal pri- 
vate collectors who make a speciality of collecting 
Legros etchings are; 
Seymour Haden, C, 
Ionides, Sir G. Howard, 
and A. W. Thibaudeau 
of London, and Philippe 
Burty and A. P. Malas- 
sis, of Paris. No one 
of these gentlemen pos- 
sesses a complete set, 
and it is doubtful if, all 
together, they could 
show one. In many 
cases only one proof is 
known. 

The reason of this is 
that when, in 1857 or 
thereabout, M. Legros 
first essayed etching, 
the art was cultivated 
only by a very few, 
who were naturally 
drawn to it, not as 
affording a means of 
reproduction, but be- 
cause of its artistic 
capabilities solely. At 
that time it would have 
been of little use to 
have taken many proofs 
as no one would buy 
them. Consequently 
such etchings as were 
produced were purely 
due to the love of the 
artists for the process. 
They worked for them- 
selves, or, at most, for 
a few friends; and 
when the limited num- 
ber of proofs which they wished were taken, the plate 
was destroyed or ground down to be used again. It 
was not, as M. Malassis says, the golden age of 
etchers, but it was that of etchings. No one would 
then have 
believed 
that etching 
could = ever 
become a 
popular, 
commercial, 
paying form 
of art. Not 
only the 
etchers, but 
the printers 
of that now 
almost _le- 
gendary pe- 
riod, work- 
ed without 
thought of 
lucre. In 
truth, De- 
latre, who 
printed Le- 
gros’s ear- 
lier 
could 
have grown 
rich out of 
them, as 
there were 
never more 
than ten im- 
pressions 
taken — fre- 
quently only 
one. Legros 
watched the 
work and 
often snatch- 
ed away the plate, disappointed with the result, after 
a mere trial proof had been obtained. 

Beside the series of portraits of which a few have 
been mentioned, and the larger and perhaps more 


works, 
not 
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important list of biblical, religious and legendary sub- 
jects Legros has done enough in the vein tamiliarized 
to us by the works of Millet and of Jules Breton to rank 
among the foremost men of the French rustic school. 
‘*Les Vagabonds de Montrouge’ shows his peculiar 
feeling for this sort of subject. In the dismal plain of 
Montrouge, in the suburbs of Paris, two outcasts, a 
man and a woman, with a handcart full of tools and 
household implements, are about to enter a building 
in course of construction, where they may find a par- 
tial shelter for the night. In ‘*‘ The Fishermen’s 
Wives”’ four unhappy women at the foot of a crucifix 
mounted on a ruined wall look out to the sea veiled 
with rain and agitated by a rising storm. In ‘‘ Le 
Mouton Retrouvé,’’ the sheep is dead when the shep- 
herd finds it in a gloomy landscape among rough 
stone walls and ragged poplars. Of ‘‘ Le Mort du 
Vagabond ” the name tells the story. 

His attempts in landscape have the same intense 
melancholy more rational than Méryon’s, more pro- 
found than Breton’s. He is fond of winter scenery, 
as what true etcher is not? Bare twigs, streams 
frozen or overflowing their banks, foregrounds water- 
worn and rutted, occur again and again. *‘ Le Pay- 
sage Broussailleux’’ is a winter evening landscape 
with to the left a wood and a solitary group of leatless 
trees; in the horizon a tall chimney from which 
smoke is rising ; to the right a vineyard with a few 
gnarled apple-trees and a figure of a man who is en- 
gaged in keeping alive a small fire with dry branches 
and leaves. The ‘‘ Banlieue de Paris’’ is crossed 
from right to left by a wall, behind which a group of 
plastered houses with tall chimney-stacks rise irregu- 
larly. It is what Victor Hugo would call a sinister 
landscape. 

Legros has done considerable work in lithography, 
mostly of a pot-boiling nature, but full of genius, as 
are the lithographs of Prudhon, of Delacroix and of 
many other great artists who, when the art first be- 
came popular, found paying work init. Altogether, 
though his paintings are few and though he has made 
little use of the powers of reproduction of the arts 
which he has most cultivated, his industry has en- 
abled him to produce such a quantity of work that the 
next generation is likely to know more of him than the 
present. 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE, 

VEDDER’S DRAWINGS—FRENCH’S STATUE OF JOHN 

HARVARD AND DALLIN’S PAUL REVERE—MINOR 
EXHIBITIONS. 








AT last, after the proper preparation of paragraph- 
ing—with paragraphs personal, paragraphs confiden- 
tial, paragraphs promissory nine months after date, 
paragraphs mysterious yet meaningful, paragraphs of 
the near approach of the marvel, and finally, para- 
graphs of its actual presence, waiting behind the cur- 
tain for the private view—Boston has an exhibition of 
Vedder’s drawings for the illustrations of the Oriental 
poet, Omar Khayyam. You know Vedder and you 
know these drawings by the photographs shown at the 
Tile Club last winter and by the samples engraved 
for The Century’s recent article. There is little need 
for me, then, to expatiate on the weird invention, the 
daring fancy, the well-simulated exaltation and vision- 
seeing in these latest characteristic productions of the 
most enterprising of our National Academicians. 
You have seen his fates casting their nets of clouds 
among ‘‘other worlds than ours;” his recording 
angel surrounded with pleading, uplifted hands ; his 
angel of death giving of his Lethe draft to the drowsy 
dying one held tenderly in his embrace ; his poet lis- 
tening to the complaints of the misshapen pottery ; his 
lovely youth learning what the wise can never tell him 
from the murmur of a sea-shell; his beauteous 
maiden beneath a budding rose-tree with broken 
sculpture and a skull at her feet ; his phantoms, both 
of light and of darkness; his singing bird upon a 
skull ; his scattered petals upon a swirling tide ; his 
barred sunsets and rolling night clouds ; his phantom 
caravan of innumerable millions ever pressing forward 
over the threshold of death, with various degrees of 
wonder, surprise, dread or horror on their counte- 
nances, among which countenances is Vedder’s own 
to the fore. Well, here we have the originals of those 
photographs, They average about 12 x 18 in size, and 
have been executed in crayon on tinted drawing-paper 
with touches of Chinese white and black, For the 
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purposes of the book-making of which they are a part 
they have been reduced to the sizeof gx 11. The 
reproduction is done by a gelatine-photographic proc- 
ess and the printing by hand. It seems that the 
whole fifty-six drawings were done by Mr. Vedder in 
a year’s time, he having gone to Rome in 1882 tor the 
purpose. This rapidity of production is evidence 
that he has either been meditating for a longer time 
on some such work, or that he knew where to go for 
ideas and suggestions in Rome. That overflowing 
storehouse of old art, is rich in material for the 
clever eclectic mind of a smart Yankee like Mr. 
Vedder. Not only the old paintings and frescoes, 
but still better the old books with their quaint engrav- 
ings, and the ancient missals and their illuminated 
margins and title-pages crowded with long-dead 
monks’ morbid fancies, are a rich mine to delve in, 
and there is little risk of anybody’s rising out of this 
dust of ages to claim a cribbed fancy in skulls or 
angels or serpents. 

Vedder has dealt in the human love of the marvel- 
lous from the beginning of his artistic success, A 
generation and more ago, his Sea Serpent, now in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, fairly set the world 
agog, not only in our dear America, where art was 
almost as unknown as Buddhism thirty years ago, but 
even in England. Column on column of gushy specu- 
lation was written on the expression of the eye of this 
colossal eel—what it told of the preadamite worid, 
and what it dreamed of the coming modern man. 
Meanwhile Mr. Vedder must, of course, have been 
‘* tickled to death ’’ and resolved to give the public all 
it would take of these sublimated fairy-tale pictures. 
Beautiful as his drawing always is, strong as is his 
sustained supernaturalism, artistic as his composition 
and treatment may be, there is still something of a 
false ring to it all. One does not feel that he believes 
in it himself as the inspired madman Blake did, or 
even as the posing Pre-Raphaelites of England be- 
lieve in their consecration to far-fetched subjects and 
zsthetic ‘‘agony.’’ No doubt Vedder is far from 
thrusting his tongue into his cheek as he works 
nowadays, as he may have done when he made the Sea 
Serpent and the Genius of the Fisherman ; there are a 
true grace and a tender feeling in many of the figures 
and faces that he draws, and a delicate, but genuine 
sentiment that can come only from sincerity and 
elevation of purpose. But it does not go any deeper 
after all, with all its superiority of execution, than the 
old medieval illuminations went. There is no tor- 
menting, unfathomable mystery in Vedder's art on 
which to feed as there is in the oddities and weirdities 
of the Rossetti and Burne-Jones school. But if it is 
superficial, it is more healthy and natural as well as 
better technically, and it will serve the excellent pur- 
pose of helping to lead on and upward toward the 
idealism which is the true realm of art, both our pub- 
lic and our artists. 

Daniel C. French's statue of John Harvard, or 
rather, the ideal figure which he has made to do duty 
as a statue of the founder of Harvard College, for 
there is no portrait or personal description of him ex- 


tant, is a noble addition to the art treasures of this 
community. The first thing to strike one pleasurably 
about it is the youthful but manly beauty with which 
the artist has dowered the founder. He might have 
made him a grim old dominie, but he has sculptured 


a typical youth of the university. He sits in his: 


academic robes and cap with a serene meditative ex- 
pression upon his beautifully cut countenance, and the 
whole is redolent of ‘‘ sweetness and light’’ playing 
like an aureole around a solid character of earnest- 
ness and strength. 

A still later triumph of local art is the model tor the 
statue of Paul Revere, by young Dallin. C. E. Dal- 
lin arrived in Boston, five or six years ago, drawn 
hither by the announcement of T. H. Bartlett, the 
sculptor, that he would receive pupils in modelling for 
free tuition. Mr. Dallin is the son of a Utah miner, 
and as a child was accustomed to play at making 
images out of the clay found at the bottom of the mine 
in which his tather was employed. His progress in 
Bartlett's atelier here, was rapid, and erelong he was 
exhibiting and selling ideal and portrait busts of small 
size. Now he has achieved a masterpiece of heroic 
size, for it seems as though no committee, even allow- 
ing for the proverbial wrong-headedness of the average 
committee could go so far wrong as not to accept 
and put in bronze this fine model. Revere was the 
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Boston patriot whom Longfellow has immortalized as 
the midnight messenger, who gave the alarm to every 
Middlesex village and farm when the British troops 
went out to Concord and Lexington to destroy the 
military stores gathered by the colonials. The young 
artist has performed that wonder, a new pose in an 
equestrian statue. He represents the horseman lean- 
ing far back in his saddle as he sharply reins in his 
steed. His face is full of excitement and appeal to 
the imaginary patriots whom he called to the roadside. 
But the easy, flowing grace of the natural and uncon- 
ventional attitude into which the sudden checking of 
the horse has thrown him is its great characteristic and 
success. Special value and significance attach to this 
triumph of the young American artist in the fact that 
it has been reached without any training in or even a 
trip to Europe. 

A very young artist has just made his public début 
in a couple of portraits of Cambridge celebrities, 
which have the strength of a master’s hand. Mr, 
Alfred Collins, five years ago, was a bank clerk. He 
then astonished a circle of admiring artists by displays 
of a rich gift of color. Returning a year ago from an 
apprenticeship in Paris ateliers, especially in Bonnat’s, 
he has produced at least two portraits that would 
easily take rank with the strongest and best of Ameri- 
can productions. He paints not merely the surface, 
but the solid bulk, and not only the likeness, but the 
character of the sitter. His work sparkles with in- 
dividuality and vitality, and while faithful in detail is 
broad and free in handling. 

There isa fine collection of photographs of Ros- 
setti's and Burne-Jones’s works at the Museum here, 
which is being devoutly studied by the esthetes 
among us. The sympathetic and receptive can see 
very well, what this school is driving at, and how far 
it falls short of its endeavor through lack of technical 
competency, through the lack of that which ‘*‘ comes 
by nature,’ and not by dedication or aspiration, or 
yearning, no matter how ‘ intense’’ the yearning may 
be. A single figure by Watts, among the stiff 
damozels and ill-made men of Jones and Rossetti, 
glows like a real flower in a garland of tissue-paper 
roses. 

The first exhibition of the season here by a single 
artist, is that of Prosper L. Senat, of his clever, crisp, 
landscape work, both in oil and water-colors, done on 
the Maine coast during the past summer. There are 
also two exhibitions of prints in progress, one at the 
St. Botolph Club, and the other at a dealer's. A nov- 
elty in art-dealers’ exhibitions, by the way, is a collec- 
tion of fine old mahogany furniture, with many pieces 
of Chippendale init. But the best of the art shows 
wait like everything else for the absorption in politics 
to subside. GRETA, 

Boston, November 6, 1884 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 





THE Fifty-fitth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylva- 
nia Academy of the Fine Arts, opened October 3oth. 
It suggests to me very forcibly the justice of the re- 
marks by Frank D. Millet, in his recent article in 
Harper's Magazine on Art Competitions, on the need 
of positive discouragement to novices who have not 
yet mastered the elementary principles of drawing. 
The number of actually bad pictures in this collection 
is disgracefully large. 

Speaking of Millet, reminds me, that his excellent 
portrait of his artist friend, George W. Maynard, is in 
the exhibition. Charles Sprague Pearce is represented 
by two very good pictures—“‘ La Priére ’’ the kneeling 
girl, illustrated in THE ART AMATEUR, and “ En 
Picardie,’? a young girl with a basket and hoe re- 
turning from labor in the field. Thomas Eakins, 
who, as the head of the Academy's instructive depart- 
ment, ought to set a good example both by exhibiting 
more than he does and by exhibiting more important 
works than he has been in the habit of doing of late, 
contributes alittle landscape, and the ‘‘ Zither Play- 
er,’’ shown at the Thomas B. Clarke collection in New 
York lastspring. Then there is J. H. Caliga’s * Flaw 
in the Title ’’ with its nice painting and its well-told 
story. In quite another vein is the set of four little 
pictures in one frame by Henry Thouron, entitled 
‘‘Etruria.’” These, like Mr. Caliga’s pictures are 
from the Munich International Exhibition of 1883. 
Mr. Thouron describes them as a decorative study in 
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complementary colors. The set consists of two male 
and two female figures, the flesh tints, draperies, and 
accessories being harmonized with their complement- 
aries. ‘‘ Whistler,’” somebody suggests. Scarcely. 
Mr. Thouron’s studies are as different from Whistler’s 
in matter and manner as they well could be. They 
are exquisite in their finish, and are evidently the work 
of a man who does not need to borrow an idea or 
even a suggestion from anybody. On the contrary, 
they suggest a kind of practice that a good many of 
our most clever artists would be the better for. Color- 
ists do not appear to be had in these times. Perhaps 
we shall get them some day — say when color is 
taught as a part of elementary art education. ‘‘ The 
Chinee Actor,’? by Theodore Wores, of San Fran- 
cisco, one of the big pictures of the exhibition, would 
be more impressive had the man more life in him. It 
shows a great deal of superior painting, however, 
and the actor’s robe is a wonder of gorgeousness. 
‘* Jetsam,’’ by Colin C. Cooper, Jr.—the corpse of a 
young girl thrown on the sands by the waves, and 
with the birds hovering over it in the gray morning 
twilight—is the first ambitious effort of a young and 
conscientious artist. It is a highly meritorious per- 
tormance. The ‘‘ Adam and Eve,”’ a large canvas by 
Virgilio Tojetti has already been noticed at New York 
exhibitions. Figure pictures of decided merit are 
‘*Seaside View in Brittany,’’ by W. P. W. Dana; 
‘*The Doll’s Trousseau,’’ by Leon Delachaux ; 
‘*The Zither Player,’’ by James P. Kelly; ‘In 
Tune,”’ and ‘‘ Out of Tune,”’ by Frank Moss ; ‘* Chez 
Grand’mére,”’ by Charles E. Moss; ‘‘A French 
Blacksmith’s Shop,’’ by Frederick Judd Waugh ; 
and ‘‘ The Little Stranger,’’ by the late Robert 
Wylie. 

In the way of landscapes the ‘‘ Yosemite Val- 
ley,’’ of Thomas Hill may be said to have a big- 
ness out of proportion to its real interest, and the 
‘*Cormorant Rocks, Canonical Island,’’ by W. T. 
Richards to have a certain littleness which detracts 
from its merits. It is doing Mr. Richards injustice, 
however, to couple his really learned and conscien- 
tiously elaborated work with such a big piece of pre- 
tence as Hill’s canvas. The Richards picture is paint- 
ed with all of his accustomed care, and barely falls 
short of a really impressive performance. One can- 
not but regret that the artist did not give his hand a 


little freedom in painting the rocks in the foreground, 
so that the eye would not have been under compul- 
sion to count all the scratches in them to the neglect 
of the admirably painted sea beyond. The landscapes, 
taking them all in all, do not constitute a particularly 
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impressive feature of the exhibition. What should 
have been one of the best works of this class is the 
‘* Evening’ of T. Alexander Harrison. But Mr. Har- 
rison has spoiled a good picture, with an admirable 
sea, by fastening a huge yellow wafer in his sky and 
pretending that it is a moon. Surely, with all the 
moisture in the atmosphere the artist has plainly in- 
dicated, there would have been some halo which would 
have wedded this wafer to the red of the composition 
and persuaded us to believe in it. Of the other land- 
scapes entitled to notice, may be mentioned Thomas 
B. Craig’s *‘ Closing Day’’ and ‘‘ By the River,’’ a 
lovely gray study by Augustus S. Daggy, entitled ‘* A 
Quiet Day,’’ ‘‘A Cornfield,’’ by Hamilton Hamilton ; 
‘Early Spring” and ‘‘ October,’’ by Hugh Bolton 
Jones ; ‘‘Gray Day, Autumn,’’ ‘‘ Woods in June’ 
and ‘‘ Morning,’ by Charles Linford ; ‘‘ A Stormy 
Day,’’ by Peter Moran ; *‘ A Weedy Brook,’’ by J. 
Francis Murphy ; ‘‘ In Winter Quarters,’’ by Stephen 
Parrish ; ‘*‘ Thatched Huts, via Reggio, Italy’’ and 
‘*Old Fort, Palo, Italy,’’ by Elihu Vedder ; ‘‘ Sheep 
Pasture,’ by Paul Weber; ‘‘ The Sheepfold’’ and 
‘* Shepherd’s Rest,’’ by Heinrich Zugel. 

There are sume black and white studies—ninety 
etchings—and some water coiors in one of the rooms, 
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STUDY FROM THE LIVING MODEL, 


Of the etchings, Joseph Pennell’s ‘‘Under the Bridge,’’ 
and one or two others, are really fine. Of the water 
colors honorable mention is due to the flower pieces 
—three in number—by C. Schuller. The ‘* Bouquet 
d’ceillets,’’ in particular, is charming. 
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The Mary Smith prize was very well won by 
Lucy D. Holme. The picture, entitled ‘‘ Petrona,’’ is 
a full-length seated figure of an old Italian woman, 
wrapped in a cloud of draperies, and with a well- 
modelled earthen jar standing beside her. The hand- 
ling is somewhat less firm than might be desired, but 
the picture is a strong one. It is altogether the best 
work for which this prize has ever been given. The 
Toppan prizes for exhibits by students were won by 
Charles H. Fromath, with a composition called *‘ The 
Soldier's Widow,”’ and by Ellen W. Ahrens with a 
portrait. Miss Holmes’s picture in addition to re- 
ceiving the Mary Smith prize was farther honored by 
being purchased by the Trustees of the Temple fund 
for the Academy. Another purchase by these Trustees 
was ‘‘ In the Museum,”’ by Frank L. Kirkpatrick. 
BETA. 





TAKE care of your sketches. Date each as you 
make it, for nothing is more interesting than the study 
of your progress a consecutive series of your studies 
will provide. Artists are proverbially reckless of 


their sketches up toa certain point. They permit 


them to become smudged and dogseared in portfolios 




























and spattered with oil and paint around the studio. 
But as time brings them wisdom they begin to regret 
their carelessness, and gather its victims into order— 
often when most of them are injured beyond redemp- 
tion. 











EUGENE FROMENTIN. 

M. Louis GONSE’s “‘ Life’’ adds little to the infor- 
mation that any reader may extract for himself from 
Fromentin’s own books—his ‘‘ Maitres d’ Autrefois,”’ 





EUGENE 


FROMENTIN, 


’ 


“Le Sahel,’’ and ‘‘ Le Sahara.’’ But its contents, 
new and old, are well arranged and clearly presented, 
and the illustrations, consisting of a large number of 
reproductions of Fromentin’s sketches, similar to 
those that illustrate this article, are alone worth the 
price of the handsome volume published by Messrs. 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

Fromentin had a hard struggle, both as a painter 
and as a writer, to gain the position which he finally 
occupied. M. Gonse traces for us an account ot his 
early years as a notary’s apprentice, his struggles 
with art in Cabot’s studio, and the history of his first 
journey in Algiers at the charge of an archzological 
society—the turning-point of his career, for it brought 
him acquainted with the people and the scenery which 
were henceforth to furnish him with subjects both for 
pen and pencil. 














The series of letters sent home from Algiers, which, 
rewritten and elaborated, make up his volume on 
**Le Sahel,’’ show him to have been impressed at 
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once with all that is characteristic of the country in 
a way that no other observer had been. 
about the narrow streets of the Arab town; makes 
notes of all that is 
peculiar to its life 
from early morning 
until burning noon 
and thence on into 
the evening. He be- 
comes acquainted 
with the shopkeep- 
ers, studies them 
psychologically as 
well as_ physically, 
and gives the best 
and completest anal- 
ysis of the Eastern 
mind—its_ dignity, 
its fatalism, its re- 
pose, its ignorance 
—that is anywhere 
to be found. Re- 


He goes 


turning home _ to 
his little house in 
the suburbs, he 


watches the ma- 
noeuvres of a band 
of Arabs who are 
washing their horses 
in the sea. He de- 
the queer 
vehicles that jog along the dusty road—his neighbor's 


scribes 


house, overrun by chickens, and the glories of an 
African sunset. By and by he sketches the veiled 
women from the city, picknicking among the tombs, 
the labors of the native husbandmen, and the sights 
and occupations of the dismal rainy season. It is this 
intimate, painstaking study of a race with which he 
felt a sort of divided sympathy, that afterward shows 
in his paintings of Arab life. The same deep but 
delicate insight into the conditions of the artistic prob- 
lems that he attacked is the source of all that is most 
valuable in his work as a painter. 

In his second journey in the Sahara—the Sahel is 
the habitable coast region—his opportunities were as 
When 
he got back from this journey to Paris, he not only 
brought with him a great quantity of sketches, notes, 
and memoranda, but, what was of far greater impor 
tance, a profound sentiment of the freedom of the 


sedulously improved and as finely appreciated. 


desert, of its color, and ot the grace and the majesty 
These he 
set himself to work into pictures and books with 
such success that, before long, his fame and for- 
tune were assured. Yet he had not become any 
the less a Frenchman. He had not Orientalized 
himself, as some other travellers, who spent much 
less time in the East, pretended they had done. 
Nor could he see anything in such performances 
as Gautier’s display of his lion cub in the streets 
but a sort of tomfoolery, unworthy of a civilized 
European who had enjoyed the inestimable priv- 


of its landscape and its inhabitants. 


ilege of living upon the Southern shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

The Arab and his belongings are painted by 
Fromentin with absolute but never with brutal 
truthfulness. He overcharges his picture neither 
on this side nor on that; but, being gifted with 
a refined and delicate organization, he handles 
even repulsive themes so that his presentation of 

them is not repulsive, though 

as strictly true as the most 

pronounced naturalist could 

> wish. Be the subject what 
it may, the workmanship is 
always neat, delicate, exact. 

Perhaps nu man ever lived 
| who combined in such equal 
proportions the qualities of 
artist and of critic. Or rather 
one should say that his best 
qualities were those that are 
useful to both. In his critical 

chapters on the old masters 
of Holland, one finds the same 
keen insight, the same mi- 
nute observation of all that is to be seen on the sur- 
face, the same brilliant and spiritual touch that dis- 
tinguish his own works in literature and in art. 
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He had been attracted by Dutch paintings while he 
was quite a boy, before his journeyings in Africa, and 
when leisure and opportunity offered he is supposed 





to have studied the masterpieces of the school which 
were in the Louvre, and even to have gone to Holland 
to complete his knowledge of them. However this 
last conjecture may be taken, it is certain that in 
the ‘* Maitres 

d’Autrefois”’ 

the general 
feeling « onvey- 
that the 
author has just 


ed is 


been revisiting 
familiarscenes, 
the 


Algerian books 


while in 


everything 


bears the im- 


press of novel- 


ty. His criti- 
cisms ot Ru- 
bens, Franz 
Hals, Rem- 
brandt, Paul 
Potter, Ruys 
dael, and the 
rest are written 
with the same 


intelligent pre- 
cision that one 


observes in 





his Algerian 
but 


there is a certain warmth, a certain air of partiality 


sketches ; 


about them which shows that the ideas about those 
worthies formed when a boy were still strong in him. 
Though his latest work, and, in passages, more mel- 





is not as 
are his 


low than the others, ‘‘ The Old Masters,”’ 
manly a production as ‘‘ Le Sahel,” 
criticisms on Rubens as valuable as his own paintings. 


nor 
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“ir Hints and Dotes. 


BEFORE painting on a new canvas, rub the surface 
well with a rag saturated with turpentine. This will 
work the priming down into the pores of the canvas, 
and you will obtain a delighttully even and firm sur- 
face on which every brush-mark will tell. 


* * 
ra 


IN all the range ot the floral kingdom, nothing 
affords as noble a study for form and color as the 
sunflower. You will learn more in drawing and 
painting by making it your original than you could 
through a score of its less regal fellows. There is 
about it a grandly sturdy power. Its strong stem, is 
powerful leaf, and its great rich crown of seed and 
blossom give it a robust beauty no one can appreciate 
who has not given it the study it deserves. 


*  * 
* 


You can mend a plaster cast by pressing the broken 
edges together with a coating of sandarac varnish, 
which is a combination of copal and sandarac gums, 
mastic, turpentine, pounded glass and alcohol. The 
varnish can be had of any furniture dealer. 

* * * 

THE best way to study foliage is to begin by draw- 
ing simple sprays and branches. This will teach the 
construction of the leaves and give some lessons in 
foreshortening and perspective, the value of which 
you will discover when you undertake to represent 
the entire tree. You will not learn to draw a tree by 
copying other drawings. All you learn from them is 
to imitate the manner of the man who makes them. 
The character of a tree is provided by its stem, 
branches and leaves. When you have studied these 
in sections, you will have little difficulty in putting 
them together. Your first lessons in drawing the 
human figure are the hands, feet and head. The 
hands, feet and head of a tree are equally important 
if you wish to draw the tree correctly. 

* i * 

BRONZE Satin affords a delightful ground for paint- 
ing any species of flowers and makes up into panels 
or any other articles of ornament or use for which 
it may be employed, with fine, rich effect. 

* * * 

A BEAUTIFUL lamp shade is to be found in a New 
York studio. It is made of squares of silk painted 
in charming flower designs with transparent washes 
and sewed together with open insertions of lace. The 
effect under the light is charming. 


* * 
* 


KEEP your turpentine-bottle corked. Turpentine 
evaporates and hardens quite rapidly, and the absence 
of the oil which comes from evaporation deprives it of 
its one valuable quality. 


x * 
* 


IN painting on leather draw your design first in 
chalk, then give the leather a coating ot thin size 
made of good glue and hot water. Paint over it in 
oil colors mixed with a little gold size and wash off 
the size when the colors are dry. If you paint on un- 
sized leather it will absorb and deaden the colors un- 
less you use varnish with them, and the varnish even- 
tually causes the colors to crack though they look 
brilliant at the start. yMagnificent screens can be 
made by painting over the Japanese leather paper 
prepared with a size and varnished after all is done, 
instead of having the size washed off, 

** 

Do not draw with charcoal on fine grained paper, 
You cannot secure anything like the richness of effect 
coarse paper affords. 

a. 

A GENERAL knowledge of anatomy ought to be a 
part of every one’s education. Pfau’s anatomy, which 
is now published in England at five shillings, con- 
denses in an attractive form a mass of information 
complete in scope and invaluable to any one if only tor 
information as to his own make-up. 

* * * 

Do not begin to paint with your patette knife until 

you have learned to make pictures with your brush. 


*  * 
* 


You can hide an ugly view from your window and 
still keep the light by painting in water colors on thin 
muslin with which you can cover the glass. Many 











artists cover the lower panes with Japanese paper 
panels, obscuring the view to the height of the eye and 
concentrating the light in the upper part of the 
window for the benefit of their work. To keep the 
light from diffusing itself over the ceiling a screen of 
dark, unglazed stuff is hinged to the upper part of the 
window-frame and held suspended at the proper angle 
by a cord from the ceiling. The screen should be as 
wide as the window itself and long enough to reach 
out over the easel or table where you work. 


x. * 
x 


IN making your palette avoid overrunning the regu- 
lar gamut of colors. That is, if you are painting a 
picture low in tone, do not go higher in your key of 
colors than yellow ochre and light red. If, on the 
contrary, the key of your picture is to be high, keep 
your colors in harmony by not descending into the 
deeper notes. If you observe this rule strictly you 
will find it almost impossible to produce an inhar- 
monious picture. An amazing richness and depth of 
tone can be obtained with a palette made up of Prus- 
sian blue, raw and burnt sienna, white and black. 
In a somewhat higher key a harmonious picture can 
be built up of ultramarine, yellow ochre and light red. 
A touch of vermilion or of chrome yellow in one ot 
these pictures would upset it completely. White and 
black are necessary to every palette, but it is equally 
necessary to know how to avoid abusing them. A 
dab ot white too much takes all the sap out of a tint, 
and gives it the dry look known technically as 
‘‘chalky."’ A dab of black too much deprives a tint 
of all its transparency and makes it ‘‘dirty.’’ The 
simpler your palette is, the more rich and harmonious 
will your picture be. Richness does not come from 
the use of gorgeous colors, but from the judicious 
combination of any colors you may use. 

* 

A coop lay figure is one of the most useful acces- 
sories of a studio. But drawings made from the lay 
figure alone are always formal and lack the move- 
ment of nature. Make your sketch from life if possi- 
ble. Then you can put in your drapery trom the lay 
figure and still have your picture look alive. 


e.* 
* 


IN drawing draped figures from memory always 
sketch the figure without drapery first. This gives 
you the true proportions of the body, and when you put 
the drapery over it your figure looks as if it had some 
substance to it. All of the figures of the great masters 
of decorative art were drawn first in the nude, and it 
is to this that no little of their substance and truth is 
to be ascribed. 

* . * 

NEVER throw away a print that has anything good 
in it because it is ‘‘ only a woodcut,’’ or otherwise 
commonplace in character. It costs nothing to keep 
it in a portfolio, and there is no telling when you may 
be glad to refer to it. P 

* 

IF you want to know anything, don’t be ashamed to 
ask it. The time was when the greatest of artists had 
to be taught by others. — 

* 

WHEN you get tired, stop working, for your weari- 
ness will show itself in your work. Change your 
labor, and it will go more briskly. Always keep two 
pictures in hand, and when you tire of one go to the 
other. When weary of both, consider your day’s work 
done, and lay your palette aside. 


* * 
* 


PALETTE scrapings should not be wasted. There 
are two uses to be made of them. Either smear them 
over an old canvas, and amuse yourself by watching 
the suggestion of forms which accident builds up with 
them, or plaster them over a pickle jar or a common 
earthenware jug till it is covered. In the one case 
you will have a fine ground to paint over ; in the other, 
a rich bit of pottery to fill a corner of your wall. To 
paint over an old canvas, simply rub its face down 
with pumice stone. Many painters will not paint on 
new canvas if they can get old. They even scour the 


junk shops for material to work on. 


* * 
ok 


No terms are more frequently confused than shades 
and shadows. Yet they are entirely different in fact. 
A shade is a part of an object, a shadow an addition 
to it. The side of your face away from the light is in 
shade, and the darkness cast over you by a flying 
cloud is a shadow. Shade exists naturally, but 





a shadow must always be made by something. Pro- 
fessor Woolf, of the College of the City of New York, 
has printed a very interesting and valuable little pam- 
phlet on this subject, which every amateur may read 
with profit. 

* * * 

Do not be afraid to scrape out anything you don’t 
like and paint it over again. It is easier to do that 
than to twist a mistake into shape. You can remove 
paint several days’ old from a spot which does not suit 


you with a rag and a little turpentine. 


* * 
* 


IT is a great mistake to try to put more in a draw- 
ing than your eye sees in the original. 


* * 
* 


THE best way to learn the value of whites and grays 
is to paint from the cast. 


*  * 
+ 


A COLD, crude, harsh sketch can often be made 
into a pleasing bit of color by a glaze of black and a 
few light glazes of bitumen. They kill the crudities, 
harmonize the harshnesses, and warm up the whole. 


* * 
r 


‘* NEVER,’ says George Inness, ‘‘ begin a picture, 
trom nature or your fancy, till you feel it thoroughly. 
Think before you act, and you will act with directness, 
force, and feeling. Study your subject, or you will 
never know how to paint it.”’ 


‘.* 
* 


BECAUSE you are a figure painter, do not disdain to 
study a landscape which may strike you ; and because 
you are studying landscape do not neglect to sketch 
the figure when you geta chance. It does not matter 
what you paint, you are learning all the time. 


* * 
* 


SoME of the most beautiful fireboards I ever saw 
were painted by a New York artist on Japanese 
leather paper with oil color in thin washes, heightened 
with touches of heavier color for the lighter spots, and 
afterward stretched and varnished. 


* . * 
* 


NEVER be offended at honest criticism. If it is just 
it will benefit you; if it is mistaken you need not 
follow it. New ideas are always of value, and inter- 
change of ideas a part of every one’s education, 
Other people see errors in your work which escape 
you, as wellas beauties which you do not notice. The 
most useful club I ever belonged to was one in Paris, 
to which we used to carry our work weekly for dis- 
cussion and criticism. I learned as much at that club 
as I did at school. 

* * * 

WORKS painted in oil become dry, sombre, and 
heavy in color if left long in the dark. To restore 
them, set them out in the air and sun, and they will 
speedily recover their pristine brilliancy. 


*  * 
* 


A DARK or Claude Lorraine mirror should be a part 
of every artist’s paraphernalia. It reveals superb 
eftects of tone and color, and is an infallible corrector 
of incompatabilities in the color of your work. Look 
from your picture to the subject as it is reflected in 
the dark glass, and if there are any discordant or in- 
harmonious notes the silent monitor will point them 
out to you. A profitable study of tone can be carried 
on by any amateur or student who will paint from the 
picture in the mirror, instead of from nature itself. 
The glass condenses the picture into the shape 
nearest that in which it would figure in a reproduc- 
tion, and concentrates the attention which would 
otherwise be diverted to objects apart from those 
specially under study. . 

* 

THE simpler your palette in its array of colors, the 

stronger and more harmonious will be your picture. 


* * 
* 


THERE is no better practice in water-colors than jot- 
ting down the sky as seen from your window at sun- 
set. Try to fix the prevailing impression of color as it 
strikes your eye by the simplest and swiftest means. 
You will fail at first, and many times, but in the end 
acquire a mastery of your materials that will stand 
you in good stead, in your out-door work, especially. 


* * 
* 


THERE are anumber of ways of keeping your 
brushes soft after using them, but the only effectual 
one is to wash them thoroughly with soap and water. 
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LESSONS IN WOOD-ENGRAVING. 


Il. 

Now you are ready for work. Sit with the light 
directly in front of you. This enables you to see 
more readily the thickness of the lines which you cut 
than if the light was at the side. Any table which 
stands firmly will answer. Place upon this something 
solid, supporting the sand-bag at such a height as to 
bring the block conveniently near the eye 
without your being obliged to bend over 
it. Arrange your tools in regular order 
upon the table, by your side, and begin. 
If you are to engrave a subject which has 
much work upon it and will take much 
time, you cover the whole surface of the 
drawing with thin paper, removing only a 
small portion at one time as you proceed. 
This answers a double purpose: it keeps 
the drawing clean, and prevents its being 
defaced by rubbing, and it also keeps the 
eye on the spot where you are at work and 
prevents it from being distracted by those 
parts of the subject with which you are not 
immediately concerned. Rub the edges 
of the block with common beeswax until FIG. 
they are well coated ; then take thin paper, 
and stretching it tightly over the surface of 
the drawing rub it down on the beeswax with any- 
thing smooth and hard until it adheres. This is much 
more convenient than mucilage, as the paper can be 
pulled off and fresh paper put on at any time. Now 
cut away a small portion of the paper over the part 
on which you wish to work, removing more from time 
to time as you proceed. It is also well to cover the 
part which you have already engraved, as delicate 
lines might be defaced by continval rubbing. 

Hold the block and the tool as represented in Fig. 
8. The tool is held with the handle in the palm of 
the hand, secured by the ends of the fingers pressing 
against it, while the thumb is extended on the block 


FIG. 9. THE SIMPLEST FORM OF WOOD-ENGRAVING, 


to steady the blade which slides along by it, and to 
counteract the force exerted by the palm of the hand 
which drives the tool forward. The action of the tool 
is precisely that of a plough ; the point being inserted 
in the wood, it is pushed straight forward, cutting a 
furrow as it goes, lifting out and clearing away the 
wood in front of it. When a line is to be curved, it is 
done partly by turning the hand with the tool, and 
partly by turning the block, which is done with great 
convenience on the firm surface of the sand-bag. 

For your first attempt at actual work, suppose you 
draw on a small piece of wood some very simple sub- 
ject, a leaf for instance, as shown in Fig. 9, a mere 
outline, but thickened in parts to give character and 


Mlle” 





FIG. 10. SHADING OF THE ABOVE, 


indicate which way the light strikes it. Take one of 
your tools, the second or third trom the finest, and 
beginning at one end of the leaf, cut a line with it 
along close by the side of the drawn line. Follow 
along the side of the leaf, carefully cutting exactly to 
the black line. Turn the block around and do the 
same on the other side of the same line, observing 
with care to leave the standing line just as it is drawn, 
with all its variations of thickness. It is generally 
better to cut on the side of the black line which is 


nearest you—that is, to have the tool between youself 
and the line. Treat all the lines of the leaf in the 


same manner, carefully preserving their relative thick- 
ness. 

Having thus secured your black line, take a tool a 
few grades thicker than the one you have been using 
and cut away some of the wood on each side, so as to 
leave the black line standing clear and visible. This 
being done take larger tools and cut away all the 





8. SHOWING POSITION OF THE HANDS IN WOOD-ENGR 


blank wood to a sufficient depth, remembering that 
the larger the blank space, the deeper it must be 
scooped out, so that the paper shall not be pressed in 
and touch the bottom, thereby becoming dirty and 
blackened in the printing. Having cleared away all 
the blank wood and left the lines standing, you have 
made a wood-cut, which may be printed from like any 
other, is complete within its limitations, and _repre- 
sents the whole theory of wood-engraving. 

Of course this is the simplest form of mechanical 
work, merely cutting away the white about an outline. 
But you have learned a great deal when you can do 
this neatly. Let us now suppose that you wish to go 
a step farther and shade the leaf, so as to give a certain 
appearance of reality and relief to it, asin Fig. Io, 
The first thing to be done is to take your finest tool 
and cut a very thin but perfectly clean white line out- 
lining every black line which the shade comes against. 
This white line is not perceived when the work is fin- 
ished, but enables you to make a neat line which you 
could not otherwise do. Now you cut the shade with 
tools of proper thickness, being careful to keep the 
lines as uniform and parallel as you can, of course 
varying in thickness and distance apart as the shade 
is darker or lighter. The white lines which you have 
previously cut show you exactly where to stop the lines 
in cutting the tint or shade, and make the chips come 
out easily, leaving the ends ot the lines clean where 
they come against the outline or veins of the leaf. 
The wood being solid beyond the line you are less 
likely to break through and spoil the outline than if 
you had cut on both sides of it ''efore cutting the lines 
which stop against it. As you advance in the art, 
you will learn to consider what part you ought to cut 
first in order to facilitate the execution of the whole. 
Probably the tint tool coming against the outline at 
various angles will not completely and cleanly finish 
the ends of the lines representing the shade. Do not 
be troubled by this, but go on and finish the mass of 
tint ; then take a sharp-pointed graver and cut out 
the little triangular bits left at the ends of the lines, 

When you have become more skilled in the use of 
your tools you will learn that the best way to cut a 
tint is not to have the lines drawn on the block, but a 
smooth wash of the proper depth, in which you will 
produce the lines you desire by means of the tint 
tools. 

When the shaded part is completed, you may go 
on and finish the outlines of the subject, and clear away 
the blank wood as before. In order to avoid bruising 
or battering the lines in digging out the white spaces, 
lay over them a small piece of strong cardboard, 
which coming under the tool serves as a fulcrum 
whereby the chips may be lifted out as they are cut in 
short strokes somewhat as a mouse nibbles wood. 

For trying the effect of your work, a small ink ball 
with a little fine printing ink is requisite. The ball is 
generally made of a piece of strong and smooth silk 
stretched over a bunch of wool and tied tightly (Fig. 
11.) Take a very small quantity of ink, and on a 
piece of marble, thick glass, or even the back of a 
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plate or saucer, beat or dab it with the ball until it is 
thoroughly ‘* distributed,’’ as printers say, or beaten 
into a thin, smooth coating, and then gently pat the 
surface of your engraving. Do not rub or smudge 

it, but beat it squarely on the surface of the lines, 
There must be no appreciable thickness of ink only 
athin film as it were. The ink is so adhesive and 
opaque that a very little will by continued beating, 
blacken the surface of the lines, and show you the 
effect of your engraving. Look it over 
carefully, and if you see anything which 
can be improved, any little bits of black 
which ought not to be there, pick them 
out with proper tools. If you wish then to 
take an impression see that your lines are 
all thoroughly inked ; then lay a piece of 
India proof paper upon the block, and 
upon that a thin, smooth card. Then 
burnish the card with a paper folder or 
some smooth, hard, rounded thing—the 
handle of a tooth-brush answers very well 
—until an impression of the cut on the 

paper is the result. 

You cannot do better than to repeat this 
subject several times, until you can make 


AVING, a neat, clean piece of work of it. If you 


persist until you have mastered this, it will 
be more pleasure to you to go on to some- 
thing of more importance, and you will feel more con- 
fidence in attempting such a subject as Fig. 12, a 
string of pearls lying upon a table, which has round- 
ness in the pearls, relief produced by cast shadow, 
perspective, and background, all effected in the sim- 
plest manner. You will observe that all the lines 
except the outlines run in the same direction. 
Begin by outlining the pearls with your thinnest 
graver made very sharp. You would not suppose 





FIG, IIT, INK-BALL FOR TAKING A PROOF, 


that there was any line between the pearls and the 
background, but on close examination, you will dis- 
cover that where the tint comes against them there is 
a thin white line, almost imperceptible when the cut 
is finished. This is necessary to detach them in ap- 
pearance from the background. It is not needed 
between the pearl and the solid black shadow, nor 
between the shadow and the tint. The cast shadow 
is part of the background, and should not be separated 
from it. Draw the 
shadows of the right 
form with sharp, hard 
edges, and then stop 
each line of the tint 
exactly and squarely 
against these edges, 
The result will be a 
clear and definite out- 
line to the shadows, 





such as you see in the FIG. 12. A MORE AD- 
example. VANCED LESSON, 

You will observe that 
this tint, although it has 
a general flatness and uniformity, still is not perfectly _ 
smooth. The lines are not altogether continuous. 
The tint is engraved in irregular patches of short 
lines, not quite meeting each other, and with no care 
as to their matching, but only to keep the same gen- 
eral depth of shade. Then with a thinner tool the 
lines are either joined by short cuts, or the ends of 
them brought nearly together are left unjoined, thus 
producing a subdued irregularity and variety. 
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Now come the pearls. They consist of a patch of 
pure white on the light side, and a tint covering the 
rest, darkest near the broad light, thereby making it 
seem brighter, and becoming lighter toward the 
shaded side, where it runs into a broad white line 
forming the outline of the pearl on that side. This 
represents the reflected light which is always thrown 
upon the shaded side ot objects ; and upon the proper 
proportion of this light 
depends in a great de- 
gree the roundness of 
the objects represent- 
You will find on 
close examination of 
the larger pearls in 
front that the tint on 
them is very little light- 
er than the ground 
against which they 
hang. The effect of re- 
lief is produced by the 
broad, sharp, direct, 
light, the soft reflected 
light, and the shadow 
which they cast. 

This will be a valu- 
able lesson, and_ it 
would be well for you 
to repeat it until you 
can produce the effect which you see here. When 
you can do this you are in a position to make another 
step in advance, and are now capable of undertaking 
a subject in which the parts are separated from each 


other by distance and atmosphere. C. m. 4. 
(To be continued.) 


ed. 
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HOW TO MODEL IN CLAY. 





Ir is my desire in the following articles to give a 
brief but comprehensive sketch of the actual method 
of work in modelling in clay as it is practised at 
present, especially for the use of students who are 
unable to obtain the practical training of an art 
scholar or of a working master or teacher. I shall 
confine myself to the actual details of the work, which 
I trust will be found, as I intend they shall be, so 
clear that any intelligent reader can put them into 
practice. J. S. HARTLEY. 


I. MATERIALS NECESSARY IN MODELLING. 


The materials actually necessary to the modeller 
are few and simple in character. The primary 
necessity is the clay, of which there are two kinds. 
Stoneware clay, being very malleable and easy to 
keep wet and in good working condition, is used for 
modelling finished works which require supports, such 
as busts, statuettes, and the like. Terra-cotta clay, 
whic! is stiff and strong, but dries unequally, and is 
apt to disintegrate and fall to pieces if, after being 
allowed to dry, it is wetted up again, is, therefore, 
better for use in work which can be rapidly com- 
pleted, as sketches and models intended for baking, 
which require to be made without supports, and need 
a more tena- 
cious mate- 
rial. Either 
of these 
clays may be 
obtained at 
any pottery. 

As the clay 
must be kept 
constantly 
wet enough 





to be soft 

for use, it 

FIG. 4. BOARD FOR RELIEF MODEL- should _ be 
LING. stored in a 

stone crock 

or zinc: lined 

box. The work itself can be kept damp when you 


cease working by swathing it in wet cloths, but it 
is much more convenient to cover it with a zinc 
cover (see Fig. 1), which can be made of any desired 
size by a tinsmith. This cover being set over the 
model, with a bowl of water beside it, the exclusion 
of the air and the moisture rising from the bow! will 
preserve your work soft and damp enough to be per- 
fectly workable for several weeks, The zinc cover also 
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protects the clay from being rubbed, and so preserves 
the modelling. 

A modelling stand, with a top moving ona pivot, 
which can be readily constructed from the design (Fig. 
2), is the next desideratum. This stand you can reg- 
ulate according to your own height, so that your work 
shall be on a level with your face. I may as well re- 
mark here that in building stands and easels you should 
be careful to secure stout and well braced work, so 
that you may have a perfectly steady foundation to 
work on. The best way to make sure of this is to have 
them built of good material and perfectly jointed and 
fastened. 

The fifth necessity is an easel for reliefs (Fig. 3), 
and the sixth a modelling board (Fig. 4). The 
modelling board is a strong wooden frame, in which 
are fixed cross pieces of wood of the same thickness as 
the frame, and at a distance of a quarter of an inch 
apart, to prevent the board warping and so that the 
clay will set between them, and thus be prevented 
from slipping. A narrow, thick strip of wood is 
nailed around the edge, making a sort of shallow 
box of it, and over this edge a deep box or cover is 
made to fit, so as to preserve the moisture in the clay. 
The modelling board, I need scarcely remark, is in- 
tended for use in making reliefs alone. 

As a clay-covered modelling board is a great deal 
heavier than a canvas, you will understand the neces- 
sity of having your easel built on a more substantial 
plan than one you would use for painting. Some idea 
of the weight of your material may be obtained from 
the fact that in building up an ordinary human figure 
the size of life you will consume from five hundred 
pounds to half a ton of clay, or more. 

A sponge for wetting the clay and a pail of water 








FIG. 2. MODELLING STAND. 


should be kept near by while you are working, for 
your work must frequently be wet as you go on with 
it, as well as dampened and covered up, as heretofore 
described, when you leave it. 

The modeller’s tools are a pair of callipers, for 
measuring proportions (Fig. 5), and others such as 
are shown in Fig. 6. The wire-modelling tools can 
be procured of any artists’ material dealer. In New 
York F. W. Devoe & Co. and P. J. Ulrich give especial 
attention to their stock in this line. Boxwood tools 
are not always as accessible, and are generally made 
by the sculptor himself. The fingers, however, are 
always the best modelling tools. Mechanical ones 
should be used as little as possible. There are plenty 
of sculptors who with their fingers and a couple of 
home-made tools will produce the most admirable re- 
sults. 

Fancy tools are of no use in modelling. The list I 
have given above comprises absolutely all the req- 
uisites for preliminary work. 


II. SETTING UP. 


Small works merely made as sketches may be 
modelled in the clay alone, without supports ; but for 
any modelling for which a degree of permanency is 
desired, a support is necessary. The character of this 
support depends, of course, upon the use which it is to 
serve. 

For a bust, for instance, a very simple support is 
required. It may be made in the following way : 
Bore an inch auger hole through the middle of two 
pieces of inch pine wood about a foot square, and 





nail them together at the sides with strips of inch 
wood, four inches deep. This gives you a sturdy 
stand, with auger holes through the centre of the top 
and bottom boards. Then take a strip of inch wood, 
about an inch anda half wide, and with its length pro- 
portioned to the size of your bust, so that the upper 
end will penetrate half way into the head when the 
stick is set 
in the auger 
holes. Trim 
one end to 
fit it in the 
holes just as 
you would 
set up a 
mast in a 
boat, and 
your upright 
is complete. 
Fasten a 
brace of 
wood across 
it with cop- 
per wire at 
the _ place 
where the 
shoulders 
come, and 
the support 
is ready to 
be built up 
around, as shown in Fig. 7. The support which the 
modeller will require for a statuette is of a different 
and rather more complicated construction, For a 
figure say thirty inches in height take a square iron 
rod about two feet long and half an inch thick, with 
three legs or braces at the bottom, with screw holes 
by which they can be fastened securely to a wooden 
base. Any blacksmith will make this rod for you. 
To the top of this rod, when you have screwed it 
firmly on, fasten with copper wire a piece of lead 
pipe long enough to penetrate to the middle of the 
head. As the pipe is pliable, this allows the position 
of the head to be changed at will. 

Fasten a brace of wood across where the shoulders 
are to come and another at the widest part of the 
hips. Through holes in these braces arrange twisted 
copper wire or lead pipe so as to extend through the 
arms and legs. As in the case of the head, pliability 
is desirable here, and this the wire or pipe affords. 
One or two pieces of wood should be attached to the 
upper or shoulder brace by copper wires, so as to 
penetrate the body and support any additional weight, 
although the two braces will be generally found suffi- 
cient. The method of setting up a statuette is very 
clearly illustrated in Fig. 9. In the case ot a large 
statue more and stronger supports are needed, owing 
to the much greater weight of clay used, and they 
must also be more carefully arranged as to strength 
and firmness. But by the time you are capable of 
attempting work upon this massive scale you will be 
able to construct the neces- 
sary supports tor it without 
instruction. 

(To be continued.) 





EASEL FOR RELIEF MODEL- 
LING. 


FIG. 3. 


THERE is a great deal 
of nonsense written and ut- 
tered about the fading of 
water-colors when hung in 
the sunlight. Experience 
has shown that they will 
not fade at all if they are 
under glass. If you lay a 
water-color under the di- 
rect rays of the sun, with- 
out any protection, it will 
fade. So will anything with 
color in it, except an oil 
picture. But no pictures are 
hung in the direct rays of the sun. 
striking the glass, are harmless. 
a water-color properly mounted and tightly framed is 
less subject to changes than a picture in oil, whose 
surface is exposed to atmospheric influences and to 
dust and smoke, and whose back is bare to the influ- 
ence of the moisture of the wall against which it 
hangs—an influence which is often quite pernicious. 
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The oblique rays, 
As a matter of fact, 
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NEW YORK ART SCHOOLS. 

THE beginning of October witnessed the re-opening 

of the local art schools in the usual force. The only 
important changes contemplated by any of them are 
those involving the removal of a portion of the Acad- 
emy schools to apartments better adapted for their 
use. The erection of the new Lyceum Theatre 
on Fourth Avenue has deprived of light a por- 
tion of the basement whieh is devoted to classes, 
and there is every likelihood that a location 
will have to be secured outside the building. 
If this is done and the accommodations suffice, 
the limitation in the number of students which 
is now fixed at two hundred, will probably 
be raised, and increased effectiveness given 
to the school. 

The course of study at the Academy has been 
to a certain extent influenced by the changes 
which have affected the artistic world here. 

The rigidly academic rules have been modi- 

fied, without, however, losing entirely their 
distinctive character. The school still remains 

one of instruction upon the basis of strictly 
consecutive study. For the study of drawing 

as an exact science we have no institution to 
compare with the Academy of Design. Draw- 

ing is the fundamental principle of its instruc- 

tion. All students (both sexes are admitted) 

must enter the antique class first, their princi- 

pal title to admission being a drawing from a 

cast of some part of the human figure. To at- 

tain to the life class a full-length drawing of the figure 
from one of the classical casts must be approved by 
the instructors. It is regarded as an exceptional favor 
when oil or water colors are used in this work instead 
of the time-honored crayon and stump. Thus far the 
old rules are strictly followed. The innovations are 
represented by the portrait, composition, sketch and 
painting classes, each of which enjoys the supervision 
of competent instructors. Art anatomy and perspec- 
tive are also lectured on with practical illustrations, 
and modelling is taught. For the student who has his 
day to study in and who desires to begin at the begin- 
ning no better school could be found than the Acad- 
emy, but the night classes are too short to be of ser- 
vice to one employed during the day. The corre- 
sponding secretary at the Academy will supply all 
information, and the blanks for entry required, on 
application in person or by mail. 

The Art Students’ League was originally an out- 
growth of the demand for a more liberal anJ compre- 
hensive course of art study than the Academy afforded. 








FIG. 7. SUPPORT FOR MODELLING A BUST. 


From a corporation of working artists it has become 
a really great art school, well-to-do financially, and so 
influential that it has forced the Academy into the in 
novations it has adopted in its methods and fields of 
instruction. The League is to-day a practical art club 
as wellasschool It has an excellent library, a fine file 
of art periodicals, and a valuable collection of studies 
for the use of its members outside the class-rooms. 
The course of instruction followed in the Art 


Students’ League conforms to the advanced princi- 
ples which have had so great an influence on our art 
of late years. There is little of the academic in the 
methods of the League. Study is given a picturesque- 
ness by the absence of cast-iron regulations which 
would confine a student to a branch of art he had no 
sympathy for, simply because it was part of the 





FIG, 6. TOOLS USED IN MODELLING, 


course. Students may enter any class immediately on 
submitting examples of work sufficient to prove their 
competency for the field they desire to cultivate. Thus, 
instead of commencing at the antique and working up 
to the life and painting classes as at the Academy, a 
full-length drawing from the cast or living nude will 
admit a student to the life class at the League; a 
drawing of a head from cast or life to the portrait 
class ; an original design to the composition, a paint- 
ing to the painting class and so on. The result is 
that the League secures the attendance of a large 
number of students well advanced in certain branches 
of design, who desire to perfect themselves in those 
or cultivate other special ones and to whom the 
Academy’s course affords no encouragement. Mem- 
bership of the League is restricted to artists and to 
students, male and female, who intend to make art a 
profession, but any one may enter for study on pay- 
ment of the fees. Inquiries will be fully answered on 
application by letter or in person between Io A.M. and 
5 P.M. at the League rooms, 38 West Fourteenth 
Street. 

A new school which has been founded on the lines 
of the Art Students’ League and which is making ex- 
cellent headway, is that of the Gotham Art Students, 
which is located at 17 Bond Street. This school was 
established with a special view to afford opportunities 
for instruction to students employed during the day, 
The study is of the most practical character, from 
casé and living model, and there is a composition 
class once a week. The success of the Gotham has 
led to an enlargement of its quarters and the establish- 
ment of afternoon classes, and it bids fair to develop 
in time into an influential and valuable public school. 
Inquiries addressed to the Gotham Art Students, 17 
Bond Street, will receive full and prompt attention. 

The great popular art school remains, as hereto- 
fore, that of the Cooper Union. The course here 
includes the study of the cast, life painting, wood- 
engraving, modelling, perspective, architectural, 
mechanical and industrial drawing, and indeed all 
branches included in the curriculum of any art 
school, with many of the sort calculated to make the 
student self-supporting in one or another line of art. 
This is the most distinctive feature of the Cooper 
Union schools. Where its great rivals impart in- 
struction in art as art alone, it devotes itself especially 
to the development of the talents of its students to 
useful purposes. The eminently practical character 
of this school sets it on a lower plane from a purely 
artistic point of view than those of the Academy and 
the Art Students’ League. But its thorough excel- 
lence of instruction and the magnificent results it has 
achieved make it second to none as a popular educator 
in the utilitarian fields of art. The popularity of the 
Cooper Union School is demonstrated by the fact that 
the amateur class, which is the only one not free, 
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numbers several hundred students whose fees, in 
addition to defraying the expenses of their own in- 
structio aid largely in covering those of the free 
classes. The schools in wood-engraving and in orna- 
mental and mechanical drawing have been of almost 
incalculable value to young men and women possess- 
ing talent which would otherwise have remained un- 
developed. For a complete course in art no 
better could be followed than a season or two 
of preliminary study at the Cooper Union, fol- 
lowed by a season at the Academy and anoth- 
er at the Art Students’ League. Indeed, most 
of the younger painters of eminence native to 
this city have pursued this course, commonly 
finishing with the broader and more intellec- 
tual education of the famous studios of France 
or Germany. For all particulars in regard to 
the Cooper Union School address the super 
intendent at the Institute. 

A technical art school which, with good 
management, would assume a high import- 
ance is that of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. This school was established with a view 
to improving the character of trade designing, 
but it has outgrown the limitations of this 
scheme and aspires to the wider usefulness of 
a general art school Thus far, it has not 
demonstrated any particular effectiveness, but 
with time and the building up of a staff of 
able instructors it will take its place among 
our valuable art schools. Another quite ex- 
celleng but little known technical school is 

that of the Mechanics’ and Tradesmen's Society, in 
the Apprentices’ Library building on Sixteenth Street, 
near Broadway. Thisschool is open only to students, 
male and female, who are employed at trades, 

Such of these schools as are not absolutely free 
the Art Students’ League and the Gotham, for in- 
stance—offer instruction at rates tor the season which 
are extremely moderate. The rates for special in 
struction at the Academy and the Cooper Union—in 
the former case $10 a month for the painting class, in 
the latter small fees for certain branches not within 





FIG. 8. SUPPORT FOR MODELLING A STATUETTE. 


the exact limit of popular art instruction—are equally 
liberal. In actual art study the student at these in- 
stitutions is under no expense save for his materials. 
He is only called upon to pay anything when the in- 
struction he desires is not for the general benefit and 
could not, therefore, be justly imposed upon the 
general tund ; of this no one is likely to complain. 














FRENCH PROGRESS IN CERAMIC ART. 
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REDISCOVERY OF ‘‘ FLAMBE’’ DECORATION ON HARD 
PORCELAIN—INVENTION OF A NEW PORCELAIN, 

T the recent ceramic exhibi- 
tion in Paris of the Union 
Centrale des Arts Decora- 
tiis, much mediocre and 
inartistic work was shown 
side by side with some as 
admirable in 
quality and 


style as the 
potter has ever 
produced. 





The honor of 
French manufactures was saved by exhib- 
its such as those of Haviland & Co. of 
Limoges, Rousseau of Paris, Gallé of 
Nancy and Clement Massier of Golfe Juan, 
who showed a collection of faience vases 
of very beautiful forms, Haviland & Co. 
exhibited several new designs in table ser- 
vices, notably one decorated by Bracque- 
mond, of great beauty. The porcelain is 
ivory white with conventional borders 
moulded in the paste itself, and with col- 
ored ferns, flowers and birds, showing that 
artist’s perfect comprehension of design 
and color. Whichever way any article of 
this service may happen to be turned the 
design is decorative. The same firm ex- 
hibited splendid vases of ‘‘ grés”’ fired at 
high porcelain temperature and embellish- 
ed with sculpture in low relief—such as 
were illustrated in THE ART AMATEUR 
last winter—having all the softness and 
delicacy of wax ; and vases, jugs and pot- 
iches similar to the old Nevers faience, 
only instead of simply copying the patterns 
of that ware, the characteristic forms and 
the blue and white conventional borders 
alone have been retained, the body of the 
new fafence being effectively decorated 
with various polychrome designs and even with fig- 
ures. Finally, and most important, Haviland & Co. 
showed two red ‘‘ flambé’’ vases in hard porcelain, 
which, with perfect success, reproduce color effects, 
the secret of which has been lost to the world for two 
centuries, since which period the Chinese themselves 
have ceased to produce them. 

I need not remind the reader how greatly fine 
‘*flambé ’’ vases 
are prized by 
amateurs of 
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were shown in its exhibit. Some of them, I am in- 
formed, have been secured for the collection of Mr. 
Walters, of Baltimore. But the factory has produced 
something more useful than ‘‘ flambé’’ decoration. 
After patient researches and experiments for the past 
four or five years, the director, M. Lauth and the chief 
chemist, M. Vogt, have discovered a kaolinic porcelain 
and a palette of enamel colors which enable France 
to compete with the extreme East, and to manufacture 
porcelain of a quality and richness of decoration equal 
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SUGGESTION FOR THE DECORATION OF A FISH PLATE, 


to the finest Chinese products, in proof of which is ex- 
hibited an old Chinese plate from the Museum of Sevres 
known as the ‘‘assiette aux sept bordures’’ and an 
exact copy of it executed at Sévres by the new pro- 
cesses. Upward of four hundred pieces of this new 
kaolinic porcelain were exhibited, and one can only 
speak of it with the highest admiration. The ‘“* por- 
celaine nouvelle,’’ as it is called, is certainly one of 


stand so much firing and can be scratched with a steel 
point. Now each of these products has a special 
palette or selection of colors. The.coloring oxides 
used for ‘‘ pate tendre’’ run or become volatilized at 
the temperature required for firing the ‘‘ pate dure,”’ 
and hence the palette of the latter is very limited. 
Still the Chinese and other Orientals obtain tones 
whose brilliancy, richness, depth and harmonious com- 
binations surpass even the tones of the old eighteenth 
century ‘‘ pate tendre.’’ These tones are obtained by 
means of enamels, that is to say, transpar- 
ent glasses feebly colored in themselves, and 
whose intensity varies according to the 
thickness of the layer applied on the porce- 
lain. Such enamels, however, do not ad- 
here to the ordinary ‘‘ pate dure.’’ The 
new porcelain, as M. Lauth explains in the 
introduction to the catalogue of the Sévres 
Exhibition, possesses the following quali- 
ties: ‘‘ The paste is slightly tinted with am- 
ber color; it takes not only a glaze at high 
temperature (‘a grand feu’), but also 
lead glazes ; it can be enriched with enam- 
els; it can be baked at a temperature at 
which copper disappears only gradually, a 
fact which has permitted us to reproduce 
all the fine colors obtained in China with 
this metal.’’ The new porcelain is remark- 
able in its variety, freshness of tone and 
brilliancy ; the forms and the decorative 
designs are novel and full of grace. In- 
deed, we may reasonably expect that this 
*‘porcelaine nouvelle’’ will be as much 
identified with Sévres at the end of the 
nineteenth century as was the “‘ pate ten- 
dre’ during the eighteenth. It is adapt- 
ed, I may add, chiefly to decorative pur- 
poses. The ‘‘ pate dure’ will naturally 
remain unrivalled for table «ware ;- the 
** porcelaine nouvelle’ will be the material 
for vases, potiches and objects of refined 
and delicate decoration. 
THEODORE CHILD. 
PARIS, Oct. 30, 1884. 
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HOW TO PAINT ON CHINA. 





IIIL—DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE BRUSH, 
IF you are painting a leaf, select a medium-sized 
brush working flat. Dip the tip of the brush in the 
turpentine, then draw a little of the desired color 
farther down 
upon the palette, 


where you can 





work it with the 





porcelain ; what 





high prices are 
paid for Oriental 


pieces of this: b 
kind, and how 
fortunate it will 


be if these mar- 
vellous effects of 
color, due to the 
caprices of flame 
and chance, can - 
be brought with- 








brush evenly. 
Try the brush 
loaded with color 
upon one corner 
of the china, to 
test both the 
quantity upon it 
and the thinness 


of it. It must 
not be so thin 
and wet as to 











in the reach of 


form onlya wash, 

















modest purses. 
Hitherto Euro- 
peans have failed 
in their efforts to 
produce, on hard porcelain vases and potiches, ‘‘ sang 
de boeuf,’’ ruby red or ‘‘ mullet’s liver,’’ and the 
combination of all those tongues of color, those flames 
and fogs and cloudings which surpass in beauty the 
natural phenomena of onyx and pietra dura. 
Experiments in the same direction as those of Havi- 
land & Co. have been made at the government factory 
at Sévres. Beautiful pieces of ‘‘ flambé’’ decoration 


BORDER ON AN OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN PLATE, 


the most important discoveries made in the history of 
modern ceramics. 

In a few words, the problem was to discover a por- 
celain less permeable than the ‘‘ pate tendre’’ and 
less hard than the ‘‘ pate dure,’’ which only admits 
of decoration on the surface. The latter porcelain is 
pure kaolin enamelled with feldspar ; the former is 
a compound of flint and plastic clays which do not 


IN THE DAVILLIER COLLECTION, 


but should inva- 
riably (unless it 
is a very dark 
color) be just as 
deep in the first painting as you wish it to look when 
fired. Do not go over the same place twice in the 
painting. The shading comes after when the work is 
dry, but the first or foundation tint is more trans- 
parent with only one coat of paint. When you paint 
over the dry portion, work lightly or you will remove 
the first coat. 

Begin to work from the tip of the leaf toward the 








stem, or vice versa, whichever is the easier, according 
to the situation of the leaf in the design. Make the 
strokes as broad as the brush will allow, and in re- 
newing the color upon the brush blend the strokes so 
that the whole side of the leaf will look like one stroke 
of the brush. Take one half of the leaf at a time, and 
let the strokes follow as nearly as possible the direc- 
tion of the veins in the leaf. If the other side of the 
- leaf is of a darker shade of the same color add some 
of the desired color on the same brush, without wash- 
ing away the previous color. The effect will be good. 
Then paint the other side of the leaf in the same way. 
Now, when you desire an entirely different color, 
wash the brush by shaking it repeatedly in the spirits 
of turpentine. If there is any doubt about its being 
quite clean, shake it in the alcohol as well, but after 
doing so wipe it carefully upon a clean rag. If you 
can, always use a fresh brush for each different color. 

The brushes used for 
china painting wear out 
rapidly with the best of 
usage, so it is important to 
take care of them. Never 
rub them upon the rag in 
drying them, and after 
painting always clean 
them thoroughly, first with 
turpentine, and then with 
alcohol. 

Do your painting in a 
clean room, or one with- 
out a carpet ; a particle of 
dust may spoil several 
hours’ work. If such an 
accident should occur, with 
the point of a needle lift 
the atom. It is well to 
have two needles set in 
handles for this purpose. 

In painting a large flow- 
er, or a sky, or water, ora 
background, take a large 
brush, working flat or with- 
cut a point, Paint over 
the whole surface quickly 
—let the strokes touch each 
other, but do not paint the 
same place twice. Then 
while still damp, take the 
dabber (a_ thick, short 
brush, with a broad, flat 
end of soft hair) and dab 
lightly over the whole sur- 
face, holding the brush 
perpendicularly. The in- 
numerable spots left on the 
china will soon blend, or 
will do so in firing. An- 
other way is to make a lit- 
tle cushion, by tying a bit 
of cotton in a piece of cha- 
mois-skin, so that the edges 
of the skin form a handle 
to grasp, and a perfectly 
smooth and soft surface is 
secured to dab upon the 
ware. A fine piece of skin 
is to be preferred, and for 
large surfaces this method 
of dabbing is most satis- 
factory. Work quickly, 
lightly, evenly. Do not be discouraged because you 
fail the first time. Clove oil mixed with the paint in- 
stead of lavender secures a smoother ground. It you 
wish to fire any article but once having a design 
upon a tinted background, the ground must be painted 
first and well dried. This can be accomplished by 
leaving it over night, or by placing it on a warm 
stove. Then the design is to be drawn upon it with 
pencil or brush, in water-color. Now, in the larger 
parts of the design you can rub off the background by 
winding a soft rag about a pointed stick, dipped in 
turpentine. Great care must be taken not to run over 
the outline. In small places, such as stems and so 
forth, use the penknife to scratch off the color. 

You cannot be too careful in painting over this 
tinted surface, especially in dropping oil or turpen- 
tine upon it. The slightest mischance will oblige 
you to repeat the work trom the beginning, Many 
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persons use a hand-rest, which is merely a strip of 
thin wood twelve or more inches long, mounted at 
each end on a block two inches high, which is 
glued or nailed to it. As this causes the student to 
bend over, it is my preference to raise the dish in the 
hand. 

Backgrounds soften or tone down the colors, while a 
white ground gives force to the subject by contrast. 
A good practice for the beginner would be to paint a 
design in one color, or monochrome, shading it with 
the same. Have it fired, and with the same color paint 
the background, dabbing it with the chamois-bag. 
The background would be much lighter than the 
painting, and could easily be removed from the 
already painted design. Any of the grounding colors 
already mentioned could be used, or indeed any 
color on the palette. The beginner would do much 
better work by attempting only monochrome, until by 
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STUDY OF A ROSE. DRAWN BY CAMILLE PITON, 


SEE DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT IN MINERAL, OIL AND WATER COLORS, 


practice he can manipulate the paints evenly and 
smoothly. LAVINIA STEELE KELLOGG. 


THE ‘‘ Sweet-pea’’ design for a dessert plate (Sup- 
plement Plate No. 400) is to be painted as follows : 
Use a pale wash of carmine No. 1 for the upper 
petals of the pink blossoms, varying the depth of color 
in the different flowers. Indicate the veinings with 
carmine and a little deep purple added. For the 
folded petals use a deeper tone of carmine and shade 
with the same. On the lower petal the faintest wash 
of mixing yellow can be put where it joins the calyx. 
Then wash on a little brown green and ivory black 
mixed, which will give the greenish gray tint to be 
seen on the outer edge of the petal. The coloring of 
the flowers must be very delicate. For the salmon 
colored blossoms mix carnation and mixing yellow 
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for the upper petal. Mixing yellow is to be used on 
the folded petals shaded with brown green. For the 
purple variety use golden violet. Use grass green 
for the calyxes, grass green and deep blue added for 
the stems and leaves and brown green for shading. 
Outline all the work with brown No, 17, and deep 
purple mixed in equal proportions. 


PAINTING A ROSE. 





THE simple but graceful design given herewith rep- 
resents a rose of the Catherine Mermet species, which 
is in color a delicate and beautiful pale pink, growing 
warmer and deeper in tone toward the centre. 

To paint in mineral colors: Use carmine for the 
rose, and shade with apple green mixed with car- 
Paint the leaves with grass green and a little 
mixing yellow, and shade 
with brown green, adding 
a little carmine in the col- 
ortones. The red tips and 
accents are touched in with 
iron violet. For the back- 
ground use pearl gray. 

To paint in oils : For the 
delicate tone of the rose, 
use vermilion, white, mad- 


mine. 


der lake, yellow ochre, and 
a very little ivory black, for 
the lightest tones. In the 
half tints add a little co- 
balt and light red to the 
colors already given, and 
in the 
umber and a touch of me- 


shadows use raw 
dium cadmium, burnt Sien- 
na, ivory black and madder 
lake, with whatever white 
is needed. Observe care- 
fully the 
which are warm in quality 


reflected lights, 


and much lower jn tone 
than the high lights. Paint 
them with light red, yellow 
ochre, lake and 


raw umber, qualified by 


madder 


white and a little ivory 
black. The leaves are soft 
green, rather warm intone, 
merging into delicate red 
at the tips, and with little 
touches of red in the veins 
serrations. For the 
general green tone of the 


and 


leaves, use Antwerp blue, 
white, cadmium, and ver- 
milion, qualified by ivory 
black. In the under parts 
of the leaves and all cool- 
er tones substitute madder 
lake tor vermilion. In the 
shadows, substitute burnt 
Sienna, and add raw um- 
ber. Use madder lake, 
black and yellow ochre 
with white for the tips of 
the leaves and red accents. 
Paint the stems, which are 
lighter and warmer than 
the leaves, with light zino- 
ber green, white, light cadmium, vermilion, and ivory 
black. If simply painted as a panel, an appropriate 
background would be a rather light delicate gray 
made with silver white, yellow ochre, ivory black, 
permanent blue and burnt Sienna. In this case a 
shadow is painted on the background behind the rose, 
leaves and stem. This would fell slightly below and 
to the right, and has a very good effect. 

To paint in water-colors: Use the same colors 
given for oil, with the exception that lampblack is 
substituted for ivory black and madder for 
madder lake ; also cobalt for permanent blue. _ It 
painted on any material except water-color paper, 
Chinese white should be added to all the colors to 
make them opaque. This is necessary in all decora- 
tive painting done in water-colors, If satin, silk or 
velvet is used, it is well to have an underpainting of 
Chinese white before beginning with the color, 


rose 
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‘LUCA DELLA ROBBIA.”’ 


COs. LONDON 


DECORATIVE PORCELAIN PANEL, EXECUTI I BY DOULTON & 
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THE TIME OF HOLLY. 





CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 
[FOR ILLUSTRATIONS SEE PLATES 397 AND 399 IN THE SUPPLEMENT. ] 
_HE temporary decoration of 
a church for a festival is, in 
its way, quite as important 
as its permanent ornamen- 
tation, and it ought always 
to be planned and carried 
out under the direction of 
some person of taste, who 
understands the art of dec- 
oration. In this manner, 
the whole is made harmonious and beautiful, while 
a piecemeal decoration only irritates by its 

incongruity, and pleases no one. 
Evergreens must in any case furnish the 








ferns, of palms, so long as an opening is left for the 
officiating clergyman to approach it. If wreaths of 
evergreens or flowers are placed round the font they 
should be very delicate ones, not cheveaux de frise 
of holly or laurel. Decorations may be very properly 
placed on the flat cover if they are arranged so as to 
be removed when it is lifted off without being dis- 
turbed. 

Another useful rule to be observed is, never to drive 
a nail or tack into wood or stone, for the decoration 
of a bare wall; hooks may be permanently placed 
under proper direction and will always serve for 
fastening wreaths to, but into pulpits, reading-desks, 
choir-stalls and such like, no nail should ever be 
allowed to enter under any circumstances whatever. 





groundwork. The more the foliage can be 
varied, the lighter and better the wreaths 
will appear ; but in choosing materials for 
making wreaths those should be selected 
which do not fade or drop easily, or a cou- 
ple of days will quickly turn the decora- 
tion into a very sorry spectacle. The first 
thing to be considered is the style of archi- 
tecture of the church, and next the amount 
of light, as the decoration should never be 
allowed to darken the building or to throw 
a shade where it is not wanted. The prin- 
ciple of all temporary decoration is to 
heighten and emphasize that which is per- 
manent, never to interfere with it. Noth- 
ing must spoil the spring of an arch, give 
the appearance of top-heaviness to a pillar, 
or injure the architectural proportions of 
the building. Of course there are some 





the arches, bay, ilex and Portuguese laurel, or in fact 
any evergreen which is not too large or sprawling in 
its growth is better. 

The usual plan is to fasten the twigs with twine to 
a thin rope. The rope being cut of the length re- 
quired, with an allowance for working up, should be 
suspended at a convenient height for the worker, and 
the twigs tied on one by one, each fresh one conceal- 
ing the stalk of the last. When the wreath has been 
completed, the everlasting flowers or bunches of holly 
berries should be put on if they are desired, but it is 
easier to space them properly if added after the green 
wreath is finished than to work them in as one goes 
on. Many people prefer to use fine iron or copper 
wire to twine, and there is no doubt that it is much 
easier to keep the twigs of green in their 

places by this means. 
For wreaths to fit into the moulding of 

















an arch nothing is so good a ground-work 
as a thin wooden lath which if cut to the 
exact length required will fit into its posi- 
tion from the natural spring of the wood. 

For all kinds of devices the best ground- 
work is perforated zinc,on which the leaves, 
berries or everlasting flowers may be sewn 
with a needle and strong thread. If this is 
not to be had, the best substitute is to cut 
the letters or devices out in cardboard, and 
on this the flowers or berries may be fast- 
ened with porcelain glue or with melted 
gelatine. A very pretty effect may be pro- 
duced by covering letters or devices with 
fine white cotton wool, and placing them 
on a ground of rich crimson flock paper. 
These decorations are very suitable for 
laying on the sloping window-sills with a 
bordering of green. 














cases when the building is nothing more 
or less than a square barn, and it is diffi- 
cult to spoil it, while almost any floral 
decoration must perforce improve it. But 
even then lightness can be heightened as well as 
beauty, and the overhanging galleries may be made 
to weigh more heavily than before, while the square 
pulpit may be made to look more uncouth with a 
weight of badly arranged evergreens on it. 

The first great thing to bear in mind is not to allow 
the temporary decorations to become a nuisance by 
their unsuitable positions, not to decorate lamps or 
gas brackets in such a way as to obscure or interfere 
with the light, nor to torture the officiating clergyman 
by arranging bunches of prickly holly round his desk, 
or at the entrance to the 
choir stalls so as to catch 
his surplice as he passes. 
Neither should prickly dec- 
oration be arranged along 
the altar railings to the seri- 
ous annoyance of jinwary 
communicants, who. are 
forced to kneel at a respect- 
ful distance in a position 
more suggestive of penance 
than anything else. 

With the decoration of 


CARVED WOOD PANELS. 


Neither should the lines of the architecture be 
broken, especially vertical ones, nor should arches be 
inserted in impossible places. 

It is sometimes very effective to put up a temporary 
screen of evergreens, mounted on light laths at the 
entrance to the chancel. This must, of course, be 
carpenter’s work, as far as the foundation is con- 
cerned, the decoration with foliage, which should be 
as light and delicate as possible, only being the work 
of the garnishers, 

Having thus pointed out the evils to be avoided in the 
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the font also this principle 
shouid be borne in mind, 
and no garnishing should 
interfere with its conveni- 
ent use. The font is wont to be considered the chief 
feature for decoration. And it is generally put into 
the hands of some enthusiastic lady, who decorates it 
much in the same style as she would a wedding-cake, 
probably makes it a beautiful object in itself of ferns 
and rare plants ; but entirely obliterates its own beau- 
tiful carving, and contrives to make it simply unap- 
proachable should it be needed for baptism. 

The decoration must, of course, depend on the font 
itself. If it is a very plain stone structure it may be 
decorated round the base with pots of growing plants, 


GERMAN RENAISSANCE WOOD-CARVING. 


temporary decoration of a church for one of the great 
festivals, it remains to speak of the details of the orna- 
ments to be used, leaving it to the good taste of the 
presiding genius to adapt them to the needs of the 
building under his care. 

Wreaths are in all cases the staple garniture. By 
old custom and association holly is always used for 
Christmas, where it is possible to obtain it. Ivy, yew, 
fir, box and the fan-like twigs of lignum-vite, are, 
however, always effective and suitable for delicate 
wreaths, For larger masses for walls, or to follow 


FRENCH MODELS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 
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IN AN OLD HOUSE IN HILDERSHEIM, 


The most general devices are of course 
the sacred monogram, the Roman, Greek 
or St. Andrew’s cross, the labarum or sign 

of Constantine, the Star of Bethlehem, and 
the triangle symbol of the Trinity. 

Texts illuminated or formed of berries or flowers on 
card or zinc are always decorative and fill vacant 
spaces with good effect. In arranging texts for 
decoration there is one point which is frequently 
overlooked, that is to select a lettering suitable to the 
church and keep to it, not mixing—as is often done in 
one sentence, letters from the alphabets of several 
different centuries or of different countries. 

Hanging wreaths and mural decorations should 
never be made with fresh flowers which fade immedi- 
ately. Little tin troughs can 
easily be made to order, 
which can be kept full of 
water and in which the 
stalks can be placed, and 
the troughs themselves hid- 
den with evergreens. To 
avoid driving in nails dec- 
orations may be frequently 
made on stretchers of thin 
lath made to fit exactly into 
a panel, or may be hung in 
the form of banners, All 
these details must, however, 
be left to the good sense of 
the master decorator, as 
no directions can be given 
which apply generally. Each church must be treated 
individually. The selection and the placing of colors 
should also be considered as an important part of the 
decoration, and placed under the direction of the 
master. If this is done, the general effect will be 
harmonious and pleasing, and all bickering and dis- 
agreement will be avoided. HOPE MYDDLETON. 
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-EVERGREEN belongs of right to Christmas. Our 
American holly can be found in almost any locality, 
from as far north as Massachusetts to the southern 























limits of Georgia, and its shining, pointed leaves and 
red berries make it very desirable. Mistletoe is more 
abundant in the southern States than in the northern, 
but it grows freely all along the banks of the Ohio 
River, and can be found in some parts of New Jer- 
sey. Cedar, laurel and arbor-vitz are good for heavy 
trimmings. Pine falls to pieces too soon to be ser- 
viceable. Ground pine, box, laurel, holly and ivy 
leaves give good effects in lighter garlands, wreaths, 
wheels and crosses. Wood mosses and lichens are 
also useful for minor decorations and lettering. 

It is an easy 
matter to make 
the evergreen 





into trimmings 
of various 
kinds, but the 
manner of 
working de- 
pends on the 
purpose for 
which the dec- 
oration is in- 
tended. To 
make _ sharp- 
pointed arches 
to be placed 
over doors, 
windows and 
mantels, the 
green may be 
bound on laths 
with fine thread 
or wire. Heavy 
wreaths which 
are to be put 





up in curves 
and __festoons 
are made by 
tying green to 
rope in the 
same way as to 
the laths, or 


by sewing it on 
to strips of cam- 
bric. Smaller 
and ‘more deli- 
cate trimmings 
are made on 
dark - colored 
cotton tape. 
Other decora- 
tions are made 
by gluing the 
green on to 
shapes cut from 
cardboard. 
Unfortunate- 
ly, our holly 
does not afford 
a sufficient 
quantity of red 
berries, and 
few of our au- 
tumn berries 
will last until 
the midwinter 
holiday ; so, as 
bright berries 
form an im- 
portant part of 
the decorations 
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and contrast so 
well with the 
dark green, the 
lack must be 
supplied by 
manufacturing the best possible imitation of them. 

Very natural-looking berries, quite near enough to 
nature to mislead a keen-eyed snow-bird if he should 
chance to find an opportunity to take a peck at them, 
can be made out of beeswax, wire and red paint. 
Warm the beeswax until it is soft enough to work with 
easily. Cut fine wire into pieces about six inches long. 
Double each piece of wire and twist it together, leav- 
ing a small loop at the middle. Around this loop 
mould a little piece of beeswax until it is the size and 
shape of a small, round berry. Twist a number of 
berries together to make a bunch, then hold by the 
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stems and “dip the bunch into the paint, shake off well 
Shellac, dissolved in alcohol 
and colored by adding vermilion is better than com- 
mon paint, for it gives the berries a brighter, more 
glossy look and dries more quickly. 

Appropriate shapes can be cut out of pasteboard, 
painted blue, red or gold and used wherever a bit of 
color is needed. Gold paint can be bought at a car- 
riage shop for a trifle, 
as well as the more expensive article sold at artists’ 
supply stores, 


and hang up to dry. 


and answers the purpose quite 


After it is painted and dry, the edge of 
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them the tiny thorn-like points may be clipped off of 
the stems into boxes, ready for use. 

A shield-shaped banner cut out of pasteboard, 
brushed over with mucilagé and covered with the ever- 
green clippings, then finished with a wreath of bright 
berries mixed with holly around the edge makes a 
showy device to hang up in a corner. Triangles and 
tretoils can be cut from pasteboard, trimmed with 
green and berries and put up on the walls in a variety 
of combinations. 

The wheel must have a place in the decorations, for 

Yule was a fes- 
tival of the an- 


cients to cele- 


brate the re- 
turn ot the 
“flery sun- 
wheel.’’ <A 


wheel can easi- 


ly be made if 





one of the size 


desired is not 
at hand. It 


must be entire- 





ly covered with 
green, holly 
predominating, 
and hung from 
the ceiling. <A 
lovely effect is 


gained by 
sprinkling 
starch over 
some ol the 
evergreen to 
imitate frost, 
but it must be 
used only in 
one or two 


places or the et 
fect is spoiled, 
The 


of disposing ol 


Inannel 


the decorations 
when made de 


pends so much 


on the shape 
and style of the 
rooms, that 
those who un- 


dertake to dec- 
orate their 
homes with 
‘Christmas 
green'’’ must 


de¢ ide 


tor 
themselves just 
how to dispose 
of the trim 
mings to the 


best advantage. 


Shields of 
green and of 
color edged 
with wreaths 
of green and 
bright berries 


look well placed 
in the corners 
of the hall fac- 
the 


door to 


ing en- 


trance 





SHOWING THE POSSIBILITIES OF TASTEFUL DECORATION IN A SMALL AND MODEST 


the design is to be trimmed around with green, and a 
Christmas motto such as ‘‘ Christmas Greeting,’ 
‘* Merry Christmas to All,’’ put in the centre. 

letters are drawn on the background ; very 

mucilage is spread on the shape of the letter ; 
bits of green which have been clipped off of the stems 
are next sprinkled on thickly and pressed down 
lightly ; enough will adhere to give the letters a raised 
appearance. Large letters for more extensive mottoes 
are made in the same manner, The refuse sprays of 
evergreen may be given over to the small hands which 
are always so ready to help on such occasions, and by 


’ 
The 
thick 
fine 
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make supports 


AMILLE PITON, for light, grace- 


ful branches of 
wasn evergreen. If 

there is a win- 
dow on the stair landing situated so that it faces 
the hall below it can be made the foundation of very 
window-trame with 
Put 
a diameter as great as the width of the window, in 
the centre and oval wreaths in the 
below. In the spaces left at the sides put small 
After all is 
the 


effective decoration. Edge the 
heavy wreaths of dark green box. a wheel with 


corners above and 


wreaths and feathery groups of green. 


finished dust starch and powdered mica over 


green. 
A large bunch of mistletoe must be hung up in the 
parlor so 


that under its charmed green, cunning 
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youths may have an opportunity to kiss unsuspecting 
maidens, To be in keeping with old custom, the 
mistletoe must be fastened to a wheel suspended from 
the ceiling. The wheel looks well hung by garlands 
of holly leaves sewed to dark colored tape, or if there 
is a chandelier in the room it may be hung from and 
directly beneath it. Garlands and festoons of green 
are arranged around the walls of the room in any way 
which the taste of the worker suggests, but sameness 
should be avoided as far as possible. The wheel and 
mistletoe should be used only in the one place, and 
the wheel should not appear in any place except the 
parlor and the hall window. 

All kinds of green should be used in abundance, 
but nothing shquld be employed for color save natural 
berries, homemade berries, and the shields and 
banners, except that a few bunches of bright ribbon 
are also allowable. Artificial flowers should not be 
used, and even fresh blossoms from the green-house 
are relegated to the flower bowls on the tables. 

L. A. FRANCE. 


PAINTING ON LINCRUSTA. 





THAT valuable product of modern ingenuity known 
as lincrusta—or Lincrusta-Walton, as it is generally 
called in England, in honor of its inventor—has be- 
come a wonderfully popular material for decoration 
by amateurs. That it is cheap and indestructible, and 
painting on it in its simpler methods produces attrac- 
tive results without calling for special art training, 
doubtless has much to do with the matter. While, 
as our readers know, we deprecate the practice of 
imitating one material in another, it is impossible to 
regard without astonishment the cleverness of some 
of the copies in lincrusta of ceramic and metallic art 
objects to be seen in places where artists’ materials 
are sold. The effect of majolica is produced as fol- 
lows: For a first coat: ‘‘ Use tube colors, ground in 
japan, equal parts of flake and zinc whites, thoroughly 
mixed with Damar varnish. Apply to the surface of 
the lincrusta two coats of this preparation. When 
perfectly dry, proceed with the colors desired.’’ For 
the second coat: ‘* Use tube colors, ground in japan, 
mixed thoroughly with Damar varnish only. The var- 
nish should be used thin enough to allow the color to 
flow tree]y into deep places. To finish the decoration, 
when perfectly dry apply two heavy coats of Damar or 
white spirit varnish, Damar varnish, if too heavy to 
flow freely, should be thinned with turpentine, but 
alcohol should be used in thinning the white spirit 
varnish. Lincrusta being a non-absorbent material, 
but little preparation is necessary before gilding, but 
a coating of brown dryer or shellac varnish econo- 
mizes the bronzing powder and enhances its effect. 
When a burnished surface is desired, the surface is 
prepared by the application of three or four coats of 
the ordinary burnish size.”’ 

Madame Le Prince gives the following suggestions 
for producing metallic effects on lincrusta: For oxi- 
dized silver: ‘* Cover in silver leaf, or, if preferred, in 
one or both silver bronzes, Glaze the silvered surtace 
with white shellac varnish ; when dry, rub a brush well 
charged with dark blue gray oil color into all interstices 
of the ornament in relief, as well as upon the back- 
ground, leaving the color thickest upon those portions 
of background more immediately surrounding the 
raised ornament ; now remove the color from highest 
points by rubbing with a soft cloth tightly folded, and 
pass a clean brush over those parts in lower relief 
that require to be left in halftone. Duller yet more 
artistic effects are produced by using ‘dry color’ in 
powder for the deepest shades. It is of importance 
that these colors lie thickest on those parts of the de- 
sign thrown most into shade, and, as in natural oxida- 
tion, the flat surface forming background should have 
fewer and more subdued lights than the more promi- 
nent parts of raised ornament. A careful study of 
some piece of silver oxidized by nature will help the 
student more than many words, and every little grace 
of burnished light and softened shadow noted on the 
true chasing and transferred to work in hand will 
give to it further beauty. For a fairly permanent 
bright green bronze, paint over a first coating of 
brown dryer a second of copper bronze in powder, 
mixed with bronzing liquid ; dry thoroughly. Over 
this draw a brush laden with green bronze powder, 
also mixed with bronzing liquid ; clear all high lights 














by rubbing with a soft cloth, allowing tiny patches of 
the copper to show through on background also. 
Dry well, and heighten the effect by drawing a brush 
containing pale gold bronze, damped with bronzing 
liquid, and held horizontally, rapidly backward and 
forward, catching lightly the prominences. When 
dry, coat once or twice in white glazing varnish. 
This again may be toned, where more subdued effect 
is desired, by a thin wash of terre verte (oil color), 
thinned with boiled linseed oil, and more rubbing 
with a soft cloth, to bring out or keep under the vari- 
ous portions of relief. For Florentine bronzes cop- 
per and varied shades of gold bronzing powders are 
used, with Vandyck for shades. For ‘antique’ 
bronzes, use the same list of material as for * bright 
green bronze,’ laying first a ground of green oil paint 
to obtain depth in shade. When lights have been 
‘ picked out’ in colored bronzes, rub a little beeswax, 
softened by turpentine to a thin paste, and mixed with 
a very little of the brown dryer, into the deepest shad- 
ows of your panel, and a few moments later pass 
over them a brush laden with Paris green in fine dry 
powder.”’ 

The page of designs opposite gives a fair idea of 
the artistic excellence of the objects Messrs. Fr. Beck 
& Co. are making in lincrusta for decoration by 
amateurs. 


THE chief weakness of American architectural 
decoration is that it almost invariably fails to achieve 
the first purpose of all decoration—appropriateness. 
We note this fact on every hand—in our churches, 
like St. Paul’s with its abominable coloring, and 
Trinity with its reredos so puny in detail that its de- 
sign can scarcely be seen from the altar rail ; in our 
theatres, which, from the Metropolitan Opera House 
down, present no instance of congruous interior em- 
bellishment ; in our hotels and private houses. All 
decoration to be just must be in proportion as well as 
in keeping with the structure it decorates. In a 
church ot the size of Trinity, for instance, the details 
should be calculated upon the same scale throughout. 
Such an addition as the reredos is lost, because its pro- 
portions are dwarfed by its surroundings. The Asa 
Packer reredos in St. Mark’s church, at Mauch Chunk, 
which is placed in an edifice only a third as large as 
Trinity, is calculated on a larger scale than the Astor 
reredos, and has a far finer effect, because it is in pro- 
portion to the place of which it is a part. The rule 
applies to flat decoration as well. In vast and lofty 
spaces broad and simple masses are required. Puny 
detail, no matter how beautiful in itself, is not only 
lost in such application, but aids by its diminutiveness 
in confusing and belittling the general effect. Dis- 
connected and inappropriate detail produces the same 
result. To put itin the briefest terms : The properly 
decorated, like the properly built, house has all of its 
decoration considered in relation to its uses. No one 
dreams of decorating his dining-room like a church 
or his library like a ball room. But in the minor de- 
tails tar greater barbarisms are perpetrated, for styles 
of architecture are fused and confused into grotesque 
nondescripts, and shreds and patches of decoration 
from entirely opposite sources are combined to form 
one preposterous whole. In some cases a sort of 
superficial harmony is produced by the relation of 
colors, but the effect is only superficial. The moment 
investigation begins, the errors become grievously 
manifest to any observer with a sensitive appreciation 
of the right and wrong in decoration. 

+“ * 

WHEN a decorative or architectural work of mag- 
nitude is contemplated- in any other country but 
ours, the designs are carefully fitted to the purpose 
of the work from the start.. Appropriateness is the 
first consideration. The execution of the work pro- 
ceeds in all of its details with this one point in view. 
A jail is not built on the same plan as a palace ora 
private mansion on that of a public building. Nor is 
the work permitted to Fest at the discretion of a dozen 
different architects, decorators and contractors. The 
supervising or consulting architect is the directing 
power of the machinery of creation. It is his judg- 
ment which reduces the fragments of the work toa 
homogeneous whole, His taste prevents the contradic- 








tions which occur when many men work in patches 
upon the same task. He permits no sacrifice of ap- 
propriateness to mere prettiness any more than to the 
gratification of a personal whim. In this country, on 
the contrary, the painters and carvers, the metal and 
glass workers, the upholsterers and furniture buildeis 
and so on, all work at their own sweet wills, without 
relation to one another, often in senseless rivalry. 
Each may do his best, but he contributes only to a 
general confusion, so that the result instead of being 
perfect in the aggregate is invariably the reverse. 
* a * 

WHEN we speak of the sums of money spent on 
the decoration of such interiors as that of the Hoff- 
man House, we should rather speak of them as being 
wasted. Indeed, they are worse than wasted, for 
they are not only not represented by the results, but 
such results as there are tend to pervert the taste 
and perpetuate in other spots the errors which invest 
this one with sumptuous absurdity. Such decoration 
as that at the Hoffman House is not even barbarically 
magnificent, for barbarous decoration has a pervading 
symmetry, however unusual or exaggerated its com- 
posite effect may be. Here, in a house devoted to the 
purpose of rest and refreshment, the very portal is em- 
bellished with trophies of war. In the café the beauti- 
ful and the hideous, the extravagantly expensive and 
the vulgarly cheap, jostle one another on every hand. 
The newly completed portion of the building is the 
same so that the whole hotel is a sort of architectural 
and decorative Madame Tussaud’s, crowded with a 
variety which the thoughtless or ignorant find curious 
and interesting but which is indescribably vulgar to 
all who are capable of forming an accurate judgment. 
Yet there are in England dozens of hotels and public 
restaurants and resorts like this which, at a far less 
expenditure, have been made monuments of appropri- 
ateness and good taste. I can cite the Grosvenor 
Hotel, in Chester, for one—perhaps the Criterion 
restaurant in London for another. The enormous ad- 
vertising the Hoffman House has received has made 
its splendors familiar by report throughout the coun- 
try. It is a place of call for strangers who have 
read of it, and these visitors being, as a rule, of the 
sort which does not discriminate, they carry away with 
them impressions which are absolutely false. .-The 
pernicious results of a bad example are well known. 
Such an example as this is probably responsible for 
more outrages on true decoration in this country than 


any other that we are afflicted with. 


x * 
* 


THE only large theatre we have ever had in this 
country which came any way near true symmetry of 
decoration and architecture was Booth’s. It was a 
noble house. It looked like a theatre, without and 
within. It had the entrances which belong to a great 
playhouse, and the massive and not extravagantly 
ornate architecture which its use called tor. The 
original decorations of the interior were by an Italian 
painter and except for an over-conscientious abun- 
dance of small detail which was wasted on the ceiling, 
they were admirably conceived and executed. The 
decoration of the Madison Square Theatre is, in a 
general sense, well carried out as far as its interior is 
concerned. But the artistic harmony of its decoration 
is destroyed by the contradiction of the details. That 
theatre could be given a superb grace and lightness 
by simply gilding the walls from a dado of velvet. 
The gold should be applied in one uniform flat, and 
variety could be given by toning it with bitumen from 
the base up, so that the mass of light would be con- 
centrated overhead. The expense of this decoration 
would be an unimportant item, for the gold once ap- 
plied would, if the best leaf were used, last as long as 
the wall itself. Any breaks in the wall could be 
patched. The only renewals necessary would be in 


the dado when wear and tear demanded it. 


* * 
* 


IN view of the fact that Trinity and Grace churches 
are to be re-decorated internally, it will be interest- 
ing to see how far they will verify these observa- 
tions. The re-decoration is in both cases, I believe, 
in the hands of a committee of the church, by whom 
all contracts will be awarded. As far as I know 
not a memper of either committee is an architect or 
even a man of any known judgment in architectural 
and artistic matters. Yet the picturesque fate of the 
churches is given over to them as absolutely as if it 
were a mere case of painting a fence. ARCHITECT, 
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(FoR DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT SEE OPPOS/TE PAGE.) 
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EXAMPLES OF PANELS, PLAQUES, FRIEZES, AND BORDERS IN LOW RELIEF, DISPLAYED ON A BACKGROUND OF LINCRUSTA WALL 
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THE ART OF EMBROIDERY. 





Il. 

WE suppose that the learner who has thoroughly 
understood stem-stitch and worked it out from our 
instructions, is now perfect in that which is prac- 
tically the ground-work of all embroidery ; that she 
can work a perfectly even line, with the stitches all 
about the same length, and strictly following each 
other, or can give a slightly serrated edge to a leaf by 
taking the stitches at an angle ; that she can work 
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FIG. 4. LONG AND SHORT STITCH, 


around curves without any pulling of the materials 
she is embroidering on, or any looseness of the crewel 
or silk. This perfection can only be had by careful 
practice : the stitch is always the same, as described 
last month, but experience alone can show the mode 
of working evenly, and until that is acquired it is use- 
less to go on to anything more elaborate. 

The next, which is known as long and short stitch, 
is much more difficult, especially in hand embroidery, 
which alone is under consideration at present. It is 
often used for a bold kind of outline for such flowers 
as the wild rose or for conventional designs in flower 
form. It is most effective when worked with a thick 
strand of crewel or silk, and is especially charming 
when worked on plush or on long-pile velvet; the 
plush is laid by the stitches at the edge, and rises in the 
centre of the petal in such a way as to give the deeper 
shades, thus producing a very fine effect with com- 
paratively little work. 

This stitch consists in taking alternately a long and 
a short stitch in a direction radi- 
ating from the centre or stalk end 
of the petal, and in such a man- 
ner as to make a close, even line 
round the outline, and a broken 
edge toward the centre, as shown 
in Fig. 4. To effect this it is 
necessary to be very careful that 
the points at which the needle 
enters the material at the edge of 
the petaf shall be very even and 
exactly on the line. The worker 
must start from the narrow part 
of the petal, being very careful to 
keep the direction of the stitches 
right from the first, or she will 
find she will get them wrong. 
When she reaches the centre of 
the broad part, they must be as 
even as possible, always taking 
care that the long stitches shall 
be the same length, and the same distance from each 
other. The short stitches between them will allow 
for the curve of the outline, and the difficulty is always 
in getting the stitches to correspond with this curve, 
and in preserving a perfect regularity and smoothness. 

A little difficulty will be found at first in working 
down the left side of the petal, but only practice can 
remove this. And the learner should make a careful 
study of the stitch on a piece of linen, perfecting her- 
self first in working up the petal, and when that has 





FIG. 6, DIRECTION 
OF STITCHES IN 
A LONG PETAL. 





become easy to her, attempting the other side, until 
she can get perfect radiation of the stitches from the 
centre toward both edges. 

Having mastered stem-stitch and long and short 
edging stitch, she may now go on to practise feather- 
stitch (Fig. 5.) which is simply a combination of these 
two and is embroidery stitch proper. 

The origin of the name—feather-stitch—-the ‘‘ opus 
plumarium ’’ of the old inventories Dr. Rock considers 
to have been its supposed resemblance to the plumage 
of a bird, the stitches fitting into one another and 
overlapping so as to present no hard lines or ugly 
edges. It has been sometimes called ‘‘ shading 
stitch ’’ but the multiplicity of names only causes con- 
fusion. In working feather-stitch in such a petal as 
that of a wild rose it is necessary to work an edge 
with long and short stitches leaving a broken line 
toward the centre of the petal. You then proceed to 
fill up the petal with a kind of irregular stem-stitch, 
inasmuch as the stitches are longer on the surface 
than on the under side of the material. They must be 
worked in between the uneven lengths of the edging 
stitches, always keeping them so as to converge 
toward the stalk end of the petal, which must be grad- 
ually filled up in this way. When finished, the rows 
of stitches should be so merged into each other that 
they cannot be distinguished, and they should present 
a perfectly smooth, even surface, the colors melting 
into one another. Where different shades are used, 
only practice can give the worker the proper tacility 
for filling up a petal evenly, ascertaining the best 
length of stitch to take and the best position for bring- 
ing out the needle. Some workers find it useful to 
mark with pencil on the material the direction the 
stitches ought to take ; but this is only possible when 
using linen or some light-colored material, unless 
tailor’s chalk is used, which may be done if only very 
light touches are given. 

It has already been pointed out that the work should 
be started by running the thread in along the part 
afterward to be covered by embroidery. In finishing, 
the needle should be passed backward and forward 
two or three times and the thread cut off on the front 
of the work. Skilful embroiderers will waste no 
material, but they differ much in their mode of work- 
ing feather-stitch, some preferring to carry back the 
thread on the surface toward the centre of the petal, 
others making the stitches almost the same length on 
both sides of the material ; these details must, how- 
ever, be left to the fancy and intelligence of the 
worker, who will soon learn the method in which she 
can produce the best effect with the least material. 

The back of the work should in all cases, however, 
be perfectly neat, and have no knots or loose ends 
about it, and of course the less crewel there is at the 
back, the better it will be, provided that the appear- 
ance of the work is good on the surface. 

The same directions hold good for working leaves 
with serrated edges, such as hawthorn or Virginia 
creeper, only that in these cases the edging stitches 
must follow the broken outline of the leaf, instead of 
forming an even line, and some extra care will be 
needed in filling up so as not to make an ugly ridge, 
especially if the leaf is a narrow one or divided. 

In working a flower such as the wild rose the em- 
broiderer will of course decide first whether the 
lightest shade is to be at the edge or centre of the 
petal ; we will suppose it to be at the edge. She will 
work the edge entirely in the light shade, and then 
taking a needleful of the next will carefully work it 
round the petal, carrying the stitches as far as she can 
toward the edge, and leaving a very broken appearance 
toward the centre. The next shade will be worked in 
in the same manner, taking great care not to give the 
work the appearance of being worked in rows, but to 
work it up as much as possible and blend each shade 
into the last. In order to do this well, the stitches 
must be of very different lengths ; but they must never 
be long enough to become loose, and if too short, they 
will pucker the work and make it look uneven. 

As has been already remarked, it is a mistake to 
use too long a needleful. It is apt to pull the work, 
and is very wasteful, as it always becomes frayed 
toward the end and has to be finished off, and a new 
one taken ; half the length of the skein is quite suffi- 
cient. It should not be manufactured with a twist as 
it always gives the work a ridgy appearance. 

The silk should never be allowed to get into a 
tangle, and there is no need that it should if proper 


care is taken with it; but if it should become a little 
roughened in dividing it, pure silk can always be 
smoothed again through the fingers. 

In using crewel and silk together, or crewel 
‘brightened with silk,’’ as it is called, the petal or 
other portion of the design should be completely 
worked with crewel first in feather-stitch, but it 


should be lightly done, that is to say, not closely filled 


in. The silk may then be used to fill or work it up ; 

but it will never look well if completely finished in 

crewel first, and the silk worked upon the crewel. 
Let us suppose now that the embroiderer is under- 


























FIG, 5. FEATHER-STITCH, 


taking a design of flowers and leaves or a conven- 
tional design of scrolls and flowers. The stalks of the 
flowers will all be done in solid stem-stitch, that is to 
say, with rows of stem-stitch. Some workers are very 
particular to start all the rows from the same end, 
and there is no doubt that it wonderfully affects the 
evenness of the work to do so. It must be left to the 
taste of the worker whether this evenness is desired. 
Some of the finest effects are produced in embroidery 
as in painting by a certain roughness and irregularity. 

Some small flowers such as jessamine are worked 
without the long and short edging stitch in quite 
irregular-stem or feather-stitch without the edge, as 
in Fig. 6. Care must then be taken to make an even 
edge, and not to get a ridge or bunch in the centre. 
The stitches must be taken from the stalk end toward 
the edge and not worked round in rows of stem-stitch 
as in an ordinary leaf. 

Very small petals are occasionally worked in satin- 
stitch (Fig. 7.) but it is not, as a rule, an artistic way 
of working, and should be avoided as much as possi- 
ble, except in cases where it is used for enrichments 
on other embroidery or in conventional designs for 

















FIG, 7. SATIN-STITCH. 


raised spots, It is the stitch known in France as 
**plumetis,’’ and is chiefly used in white embroidery 
on linen or cambric. The needle is passed at the 
back of the petal each time it is put into the material, 
and is brought out as close as possible to the last 
stitch. By this means exactly the same amount of 
crewel is on the back as on the front of the design. 
It requires to be very evenly done and the work kept 
quite smooth with the back of the thumb nail as it goes 
on. It is supposed to have the appearance of satin 
when finished, and when peroperly done it certainly 
has—hence its name. L, HIGGIN, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 


Decorative Ket Motes, 


QUITE an important invention has just been per- 
fected by L. P. Belcher, the artist in stained glass, doing business 
in Fifth Avenue. It consists in doing away with the unsightly 
lead lines, or rather in melting them to the level of the glass itself. 
Instead of the bulging metal boundaries, which almost | invariably 
offend the eye, even in the best of work, we have a perfectly 
smooth surface, impervious to air and dust. Metallo-mosaic 
glass is the name Mr. Belcher has given his invention. 





ONE cannot but regret, in looking at the dainty 
goods on view at Elliot & Bulkley’s, that their principals in Lon- 
don, Morris & Co., do not put it within the power of the general 
public—as we should think they could well afford to do—to hang 
its walls with the same artistic papers and to drape its doors and 
windows with the same artistic textile fabrics, now chiefly bought 
by persons in comfortable circumstances. The answer prob- 
ably will be that to do so would be to make the goods ** common. 
As a purely commercial objection no doubt this would be valid 
enough. But Mr. William Mor- 
ris, artist and poet, who is at the 
head of the firm of Morris & Co., 
just now is conspicuously before 


the British public as an art re- ZZ 
former, and it is pertinent to ask, Yi 

if he is sincere, why he is not con- ig ; 

tent with a fair profit? Most of At, Fi 


the goods he sells owe their value, 
not to the materials of which they 
are made, or to the extra labor 
spent on them, but to their exclu- 
sive designs and colorings. A 
velvet face is put to cotton drap- 
eries which at once become works 
of art, for so rich is the design 
and so harmonious the coloring 
that the fabric no longer appears 
the same, and when lined it is 
next to impossible to say precisely 
what it is without actually hand- 
ling it. Persons of taste cheer- 
fully pay two dollars a yard for 
what, so far as the intrinsic value 
of the goods is concerned, is 
worth about half a dollar. The 
fact is interesting. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances there could be 
no objection to enterprise and 
talent thus reaping its just reward. 
Indeed no more instructive exam- 
ple could be given of the com- 
mercial value of art. Would that 
Americans would profit by it! 
But Mr. William Morris poses as 
a philanthropist in art, not as a 
mere commercial man, Should 
he not then give his unusual tal- 
ents to the public, if not gratis, 
at least for a moderate fee, in- 
stead of making out of them all 
the money they can bring him ? 
* % 
x 


Ir must not be inferred 
that the Morris goods are made 
exclusively of inexpensive mate- 
rials. Elliot & Bulkley show re- 
versible damask silks for ball- 
dresses, costly and_ beautiful 
enough for the most extravagant 
of belles. What is called ‘St. 
James” silk—on account of its 
use in an apartment in St. 
James’s Palace, one of the Eng- 
lish royal residences—is of the 
sumptuous kind indicated. It is 
shown in the most delicate and 
subtle colorings—sea green and 
gold, gold and salmon, old gold 
and steel blue, and copper red 
and steel blue. 

2 
x 

Two connecting rooms 
constructed and fitted in Japan- 
ese fashion are attracting many 
visitors to the Broadway store of 
the First Japanese Trading Com- 
pany. Those persons who in- 
dulge in the luxury of having 
what they suppose to be Japanese 
rooms in their houses, but have 
in fact only a ludicrous imitation, 
will be interested in seeing here 
the real thing. No nail, lock, or 
fastening of any kind is used. 
The doors and windows slide to 
and fro, and the latter are sup- 
plied with little paper panels in- 
stead of glass, giving a softly dif- 
fused, instead of a glaring con- 
centrated light. Cleanliness and 
simplicity throughout character- 
ize the rooms. The ceilings are 
movable panels of plaited bamboo and basket-work ; on the floor 
is neat, smooth matting, and the walls are covered with paper of 
quiet design, and with silk kakemonos. Cupboards, drawers and 
‘* pigeon-holes” are abundant, and are always the perfection of 
the work of the joiner and the cabinet-maker. One is surprised to 
see such ornaments as porcelains and lacquers set out upon stands 
hardly two feet high until he remembers that the Japanese sit 
upon the floor upon cushions instead of on chairs. 

*.% 


REPOUSSE brass work has become very popular in 
this country for decorative purposes since it has been taken up by 
amateurs. But in its artistic possibilities it can hardly equal ham- 
mered iron. The latter metal istoo stubborn for manipulation 
by amateurs ; but whyshould not the art be revived by the metal 
workers ? In France, admirable results have been attained in 
this direction, including the production of the most delicate fili- 
gree jewelry. Bodardis a masterin iron. At Watson & Co.'s 
show-rooms a hammered mirror-frame from his shop is a good 
example of his bolder work. 


* 
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BuT the taste of American buyers is not in the 
direction of purchases of this kind. The gorgeous, highly ornate 
productions of the reigns of Louis XV, and Louis XVI, finda 


ANTIQUE EWER IN LIMOGES ENAMEL. 


BOUGHT BY MR. EDWARD JOSEPH, 


much readier sale. Pieces of this character, originals or copies, 
are usually to be seen in profusion at Watson's. The demand 
for them, indeed, is so great, that the buyer for the house, who 
has only lately returned from Europe making purchases, is to 
cross the Atlantic again before the end of the year to replen- 
ish the stock. Some admirable pieces are still to be seen—Louis 
XV. screens, tables and cabinets, anda genuine set of ormolu 
candelabra of that period, of uncommon beauty to those who 
admire the extreme rococo style. For those who prefer the more 
classic outlines and somewhat severer ornamentation of Louis 
XVI. there is a set, also originals, of no less artistic merit. Of 
this latter period is a beautiful Sévres clock, with ormolu mount- 
ings, bought at the sale of the dowager Lady Raglan. The face 
of the time-piece, in hard porcelain, is almost concealed by the 
drapery of a charmingly modelled female figure who holds it 
so that all but the revolving numbers of the dial are hidden. 
Also worthy of mention is a fine reproduction of a Louis XVI. 
marble-topped mahogany commode with chiselled brass fittings 
so much like Gouthiére’s that we suspect them to be by Dasson. 
The original is at the palace of Fontainebleau. 


oo 
* 


THE noted example, illustrated herewith, of the 
art of Susanne Court—or, to write it more correctly, De Court— 
one of the most famous of the old enamellers of Limoges, has 








already been referred to in this magazine in a notice of the sale of 
the Fountaine collection, last summer, in London, 
the more extended notice promised, we are glad to be able to 
give also a representation of the ewer, which, through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Edward Joseph, has been drawn by Mr. Piton, directly 
from a photograph, with the aid of the object itself. The 
general effect of the piece has been cleverly caught. The ground 
is rich, dark green. Upon it is painted in brilliant translucent 
and other enamel, a procession carrying trophies and a head on 
a pike, and on the side, classically draped females are playing 
musical instruments. On the upper part of the ewer are a 
chariot drawn by oxen, a man playing a viola and women with 
musical instruments. On the foot are caryatides, with drapery 
and jewels. Inside is the royal fleur-de-lis ; and under the handle 
the signature, ‘‘Susanne Court F.” The object measures ten 
and five-eighths inches to the top of the handle. The exact price 
paid for this curious historical piece was £1312. 10s., or about 
$6560, Mr. Joseph having bought it, we are informed, for ‘‘a 
member of the Rothschild family.” 
*. * 
* 

THERE is a notable pair of large old Sévres vases 
at the rooms of Schneider, Campbell, & Co. The bodies are in 
“bleu de roi” with finely painted figure subjects in Watteau 


BY SUSANNE COURT. 


OF LONDON, FOR 1200 GUINEAS, AT THE RECENT FOUNTAINE SALE, 


In giving now-. 
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style by Malpass on the principal panels, and landscapes on the 
reverse. The mark of two L’s crossed with the letter B inclosed 
proves the date of the vases to be 1754. There are elaborate 
ormolu mountings, but these are recent additions. 


* * 
* 


THE contents of the show windows of some of the 
Broadway silversmiths are particularly interesting, and none more 
so than those of the Gorham Manufacturing Company, whose 
artistic metal-work shows steady improvement highly creditable 
to American enterprise. Inthe field of Japanesque decoration, in 
which this firm is already distinguished, some marvellously good 
specimens of bronze and oxidized silver are to be seen. The 
decorative purposes to which ivory may be applied in connection 
with the art of the silversmith also are notably appreciated. 


Correspondence. 


PAINTING ON GLASS. 

Toledo, 0.—The first thing to do in 
painting on glass is to spread an 
even tint of enamel color, in 
water, over the surface to be 
painted. The high lights are then 
taken out with an old and scrub- 
by bristle tool, and afterward the 
darks are put on with a softer 
brush, using color mixed with tur- 
pentine or with spike oil (oil of 
lavender). The latter being cost- 
ly, it is well to employ the for- 
mer for the actual painting ; but, 
in that case, it will be necessary 
to moisten the water-color tint 
from time to time, as the work 
proceeds, with a little spike oil, 
so that each touch many be in- 
corporated with the coat of paint 
first laid. In this way, if one 
works quickly and with decision, 
he may finish a small figure or 
part of one, such as a head or 
hand; but in a large figure in 
which fine modelling is necessary, 
to work slowly enough would 
compel the use of too much tur- 
pentine and spike oil, which, 
when the work was fired would 
burn out and carry some of the 
enamel with it, It might also, if 
not thoroughly dried before put- 
ting in the furnace, blister and 
scale off. To obviate such in- 
conveniences, it is customary, in 
the case of large work, to lay the 
first tint quite dark, and to use 
but a few dark shades, gaining 
nearly all the modelling required 
by taking out lights either with 
the scrub brush or with a pointed 
piece of wood or other substance 
not hard enough to scratch the 
glass. If the work is to be see n 
from a distance, hatchings of 
very dark enamel may be used in 
the blackest shades. The enamel 
should never be put on thickly 
over any considerable surface ; 
and, in general, it is a good rule 
to get down to the clear glass in 
as many places as possible, either 
with a point or with the stiff 
brush. The more the enamel is 
divided up, the more perfectly it 
becomes fused with the glass 
when fired, 

There are several safe enamel 
colors, including two good reds, 
a brown, a white (opaque), a blue 
anda green. Except in decorat- 
ing small objects, little use is 
made of any but the brown and 
the reds. In making stained-glass 
windows, drapery and most acces- 
sories can be very well rendered 
by picking out pieces of glass of 
the proper color and streaked or 
mottled in the way required. 
Paint, in such cases, is relied upon 
merely to deepen the stronger 
shadows or to indicate folds or 
other lines not given by the lead- 
lines. For the parts of a human 
figure that are exposed, it is cus- 
tomary to select a uniform piece 
of rather clear pinkish glass, 
technically called flesh tint. 
This is cut to the shape required, 
and all the interior drawing and 
modelling is done in the way 
described with the red enamel 
paint. The brown is generally 
used on hair, eyes and eyebrows, 
and the dark folds in draperies. 

The glass-painter’s easel is a 
strong wooden frame slanting forward and containing a large 
sheet of ordinary window-glass, upon which the pieces of glass 
to be painted are held in place by beeswax. A tracing of the 
proposed lead-lines, taken from the working-drawing (as that is 
from the cartoon, prepared first of all) is made on the under sur- 
face of easel glass with thick black paint, in lines about as wide 
as the leads which they represent. This enables the artist to 
work upon one or several pieces at a time, as he can take them 
off and replace them again accurately. The principal difficulty is 
in getting very dark shades, on account of the tendency to burn 
off, or, at any rate, become paler in the firing. 


Ms We Diy 


HIRAM POWERS. 

T. D., Charleston, S. C.—Hiram Powers, -the 
sculptor, was born of humble parentage at Woodstock, Vt., in 
1805. As he showed mechanical ingenuity as a child, he was set 
to work in a clock factory. Later his talent for modelling got him 
commissions for a wax-work exhibition. Modelling in clay fol- 
lowed, and then he really began his career as an artist ; but until 
1837, when he went with his family to Florence, and began to 
study there, he had no art education. He executed portraits of 
General Jackson, Daniel Webster, J. C. Calhoun, and Chief- 
Justice Marshall, and it was in this field that he most excelled, 
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His chief ideal works were ‘‘ The Greek Slave,” ‘* Pocahontas,” 
“ California,” ‘* The Fisher Boy,” and ‘‘ Psyche.” Powers was 
frugal, industrious and amiable, and with the assistance of 
friends made a good deal of money—much more than any sculp- 
tor of equal ability could make by his works at the present day. 
But he was the first American sculptor above mediocrity, and his 
countrymen were proud to encourage him. He died in 1873. 





PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTING ON GLASS. 


L. P. B., Boston..—To transfer a photograph to a 
convex glass, to be colored at the back, it should be first laid in a 
plate of clean water until the glue is sufficiently moistened to 
allow the picture to be removed from the card on which it is 


mounted, This must be done with great care so as not to tear or 
deface the photograph in any way. When dry, the photograph, 
which being on thin paper is now easily managed, is dipped into 


melted sperm which will render it quite transparent. It is then 
carefully fitted into an oval convex glass the exact size required, 
and with the fingers and a fine cloth is smoothly arranged face 
outward, so that no wrinkles or air bubbles are seen. Another 
oval glass the exact size of the first is tightly pressed against the 


the development of the industrial arts in France, notably the 
work of the Gobelins tapestry factory, of which he was the head. 
He was ennobled by Louis XIV., who made him first court 
painter, with a pension of 12,000 livres, Notable decorative works 
were executed by him in the halls of the Louvre and the palace 
in Versailles. (3) Good illustrations may be copied occasionally 
with benefit to the student. Beginners may learn how to manage 


the technique of pen-and-ink, crayon, and pencil by copying at . 


first from good drawings or illustrations. Copying only should 
not be depended on. Drawing from nature is indispensable. 





USE OF THE BRUSH-HANDLE IN PAINTING. 


Str: In Harper's Magazine for September, in an 
article on George Fuller, the artist, there occurs a statement con- 
cerning a method Fuller employed in flesh painting to harmonize 
textures or tones by the use of the brush-handle. Please inform 
me how this manipulation is performed, for it is spoken of as 
a process not solely confined to Fuller’s practice. 

E. L., New Orleans. 

There are no rules for such treatment. The best way to under- 
stand it would be to paint a study of flesh, sky, or flowers, on 


effects they are not so safe to use as the moist colors, for the gum 
is apt to stick together the pile of the velvet, and take off the 
beautiful look which is one of its great charms. The outline 
may be pricked on white paper, and pounce or red chalk lightly 
dusted through the holes. 





TOOLS FOR REPOUSSE BRASS WORK. 


S. P., Boston, and several others are informed that 
tools and materials may be bought in Boston of Goodnow & 
Wightman, 176 Washington St. ; in Chicago of A. H. Abbott & 
Co., 50 Madison St.; in Philadelphia of Janentzky & Weber, 
1125 Chestnut St. ; and in New York of Montgomery & Co., 105 
Fulton St., and J. F. French, 112 Fifth Ave. 


USE OF BIL.UE IN COSTUME. 


HATTIE H., Boston.—(1) Light blue is a trying 
color, and it should be borne in mind that by gaslight it turns 
to pale green. When worn it should be treated freely with white, 
or with gray or drab. (2) Blue is suitable to most persons, but 
should not be worn next to the skin without the softening influ- 
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back of the photograph, and the edges of both are firmly secured 
with glue enclosing the photograph safely between. On the 
back of the second glass is now painted with oil colors in simple 
flat tones, the general effect of color desired for hair, cheeks, com- 
plexion, lips, eyes, and dress. No attempt at detail is necessary 
as the painting is simply intended to give a soft tinted effect to 
the photograph seen in front. If preferred water-colors can be 
used, but they must all be mixed with Chinese white to give them 
sufficient body, When finished, the whole is put in a case or 
frame. 


70 TAKE SPOTS OFF GILDING. 


H. J. S., Buffalo.—Boil common alum in soft, pure 
water, and immerse the article in the solution, or rub the spot 
with it, and dry with sawdust. 


T. D., Charleston, S. C.—(1) Any French diction- 
ary will give you the English equivalents for the titles of Le 
Brun’s plates of the Human Passions. (2) Charles Le Brun was 
a celebrated French painter, born in 1619 in Paris, where he died 
in 1690. At fifteen he executed a commission for Cardinal 
Richelieu, which was highly commended by the famous Poussin. 
Later Cardinal Mazarin favored him. Le Brun greatly aided 
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DESIGNS IN MINIATURE FOR A FIREPLACE FACING, A MIRROR FRAME AND A CHRISTMAS-CARD BOX COVER. 


WORKING SIZE, WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR TREATMENT, IN EARLY NUMBERS OF THE ART AMATEUR, 


canvas, in broad tones or planes of color, without blending the 
edges. Before it is dry blend and soften them with the brush- 
handle until all prominence of detail is lost. The painting must 
be thick and opaque. So much of Fuller’s atmospherical effect 
was also in his quality of color that it would be an uncertain 
method to imitate—as, in fact, are all such departures from the 
normal in a masterly treatment. We should never take on the 
peculiarities even of a great artist, as we may not be certain for what 
he has adopted them, or what accidents may have led him to use 
such as his means of expression. Make a broad study and blend 
with the brush, or work on a canvas which has already had acoat 
of paint, and results equally good, equally poetic or atmospheric, 
if one has such feeling within him, may be attained by normal 
means, which are the only ones a pupil should follow. 





PAINTING ON VELVET. 


H. T., Peoria.—Short-haired bristle brushes, cut 
even at the ends, called ‘‘ scrubs,” are used for painting on velvet. 
They are held upright. Use the best moist water-colors, mixed 
with a little spirit, which brightens the colors and prevents their 
running. Powder colors, ground with a little gum water and laid 
on very dry; are also used ; but although they produce the brightest 




















ence of white. It combines with a warm brown, crimson and 
gold, or with black and purple. Its complementary, orange, 
harmonizes with it, but blue and yellow are utterly discordant. 


NOT “A VALUABLE OLD TURKEY RUG.” 


SANTA MARIA, Newark, N. J.--There is nothing 
to be done for your ‘‘ valuable old ‘ Turkey’ rug,” which, by 
the way, you may be sure is nothing of the kind. A hot coal 
falling on an old Oriental rug of pure wool would have left but 
little impression : the charred portion indeed would almost have 
disappeared after a few days’ wear. 





ADVICE IN HOUSE-FURNISHING. 


SiR : I am building a large house—truly ‘‘a house of 
seven gables.” By the aid of my valuable ART AMATEUR I have 
some very handsome pieces of needlework and painting for its 
decoration. I have found your ‘ suggestions” very helpful in 
arranging for the inside finish. The front hall stairway and 
library are all oak; the drawing-room and parlor white and gilt ; 
the dining-room is in cherry. Will you be so kind as to suggest 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 





color for double door draperies (two pairs) in the white rooms, 
and for the cherry room, which opens from the parlor across a 
wide square hall ? Shall I lay carpets in drawing-room and parlor 
with or without borders ? Shall they be light or dark in tone ? 

The second and third floors are all pine. Which is the most 
approved finish, paint, varnish, or o1l ? 

Mrs. H. N. A., Rochester, N. Y. 

Let the curtains for the parlor be pale greenish toned yellow ; 
those for the cherry room rich olive russet. Have borders for 
your carpets by all means. Paint the upstairs woodwork ; it 
can be readily cleansed. With oil finish this is impossible. 


NoTE.—Much correspondence and many book notices are 
crowded out of this number by the pressure of advertisements. 


Drin Publications. 


SKETCHING RAMBLES IN HOLLAND. 


Gro. H. BOUGHTON and Edwin A. Abbey are joint- 
ly to be credited with having produced (with the aid of Harper 
& Bros.) one of the most enjoyable books of the season. The 
two artists have, for years, been companions in their sketching 
rambles, and as Mr. Boughton is almost as clever with the pen 
as with the brush—while Mr. Abbey is known to be without supe- 
rior as an illustrator—the wonder is that this should be the first 
book that they have brought out together, It will assuredly not 
be the last. 

A lucky failure to come to time on the part of a young author 
who was to have accompanied the two artists was the cause of 
Mr. Boughton's undertaking the task of writing the book. It 
could not have been better written. Mr. Boughton’s style is homely 
but pleasant, quaint but natural, like the scenes which he describes. 
And as the conclusion was not reached until pretty well on in the 
journey, that the job was to fall to him, but few if any of the 
sketches he might otherwise have made can be missing. The fron- 
tispiece, printed on India paper, of a handsome North Holland 
girl in her peculiar cap and fichu is from his pencil, as also 
the last tail-piece of ‘‘ The Boys we left Behind us,” and many 
a gem throughout the book. 

The two jolly companions boarded Holland at Flushing, after 
sleeping their passage through across the Channel, instead “of get- 
ting seasick in the orthodox way. They were, therefore, in good 
humor with everything they saw and met with from the start ; 
and, as luck follows luck, they remained soto the last. At Flush- 
ing when boarding the train to Haarlem they discovered that ‘* it is 
a sad thing not to want the morning papers.’’ Neither of them 
knew Dutch. Haarlem, the shrine of Franz Hals was preferred 
to Amsterdam for a first stopping-place ; but, at sight of Dordrecht, 
tarriest and most deeply dyed of Dutch towns, they jumped off 
there and did it, with its three rivers and cathedral, in three 
hours. Here they found their first Dutch kitchen interior with 
blue and white tiles and scoured copper saucepans, gleaming, as 
Beaudelaire has it, like a ** good conscience.” 

In Friesland there still are sturdy young women to sketch, 
with unchanging sabots, but with a new variety of head-dress. 
At Schellingwoude the gentlemen wear trousers as wonderful in 
their way as the girls’ head-gear. At Leeuwarden it isthe wom- 
en’s turn again with a cap like Minerva’s helmet ; and then we 
get a glimpse of an old gateway with chimneys and weathercocks, 
clock and belfry galore. Here, in Leeuwarden, the two friends 
went bric-a-brac hunting without much result. No bargains to 
be had in old Delft and nothing whatever in old Chinese ware. 
For their personal tastes the very knowing Dutch collectors only 
buy and keep the very fine bits of delicate ‘‘blue after rain” 
tint, with creamy white. It is the correct thing (as in Japan) to 
draw in one’s breath when looking at them for fear of accidents, 
Mr. Boughton says ; in the East, it is a mark of honor. 

About half way through the book we come upon an India 
proof of a ‘‘little girl of Veere ” who looks very queer in wide 
petticoats, dotted neck-kerchief, white cap and prim curls. We 
will leave to the reader the pleasure of getting through the other 
half without our assistance, merely saying that it will ne him 
through West Kappel and Zeeland, Katwyck and Leyden, Gou- 
da and Oudewater. If these names are not enough to take his 
fancy, let him remember that the series of girls in clogs and 
caps, of boys in breeches and tobacco smoke, of chateaus in 
moats and kitchens in chateaus goes right on to the end, and 
let him be assured that when he gets there he will turn right back 
and begin the book over again. 





A NEW VIEW OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

EUPHORION. By Vernon Lee. Roberts Bros. : 
Boston, These two volumes are excellently gotten up. They 
are printed in fine large type, on paper of good quality, with 
ample but not extravagant margins, and are bound in plain but 
handsome fashion. Their contents may fairly be said to deserve 
such good treatment, although it may take some little time for 
the reader to perceive that it isso. Euphorion, the offspring of 
Faust and Helen, in Goéthe’s drama, typifies the Renaissance, 
the outcome of the mingling of mediwval and antique modes 
of thought and of life. The Renaissance is the subject of the 
book ; and its more particular object is to determine what it, and 
modern society through it, owed to each of these factors. This, 
the author sets about doing in a way that is novel and suggestive 
of many things. 

She attempts to picture an historic period in accordance with 
the principles and by something like the methods of the impres- 
sionist painters. She wants to give something that will in part 
answer for such a view of the Renaissance as might be had by 
one of her readers if he lived in Renaissance times. She would 
like to reproduce the broad values the impression which the 
scene would make upon such a spectator. But that being im- 
possible, she thinks it the next best thing to set forth the impres- 
sion made upon her own mind by the past and gone Renaissance, 
as it may be known through the pictures and sculptures, the 
towns and farms, the manners and the forms which it has left 
behind it in Italy. Scientifically constructed history she stigma- 
tizes as unreal, though useful. 

Instead, she offers a picture of a single phase of a certain period 
or rather state of society drawn from ‘her own particular point of 
view. She admits that it is one-sided, narrow and defective ; but 
she argues that it must be all that to have anything of the color 
and light of life. It will be perceived that this is a somewhat 
interesting development of the Carlylian and Froudean theory of 
history. Not facts, but personal views we need; nay, the im- 
pressionist historian will conscientiously endeavor to preserve 
the obvious relations of the masses of facts that come into his 
view, just as the impressionist landscape painter will try to keep 
to the relations of colors that nature sets before him. 

Here is novelty enough, if this were all. But from the stand- 
point taken by the author, she sees in the Renaissance only the 
good that has come from the antique, only the evil that has come 
from the medizval—thus squarely opposing Mr. Ruskin’s view. 
It is as if the Renaissance were a yard of poplin which to Mr. 
Ruskin, viewing it in one light, seems all blue, and to Vernon 
Lee, looking at it from the other direction, appears all red. She 


admits that to be the case, and threatens to shift her ground and 
behold the Renaissance from the blue side next. 

This singular work is written with a great flow of expression. 
The author is an adept at word- painting. a clever reasoner, and 
knows how to group her effects, Her chapters on the fall of the 
Italian Republics, on the Italy of the Elizabethan dramatists, and 
on Medizval Lore, are especially curious and, in a certain sense, 
instructive. The careful reader will recognize a new flavor in 
them ; and we shall not be astonished if Vernon Lee proves the 
founder or forerunner of a new sect of critics and historiographers. 


BEWICK AND HIS PUPILS. 

AUSTIN DOBSON’S essays on THOMAS BEWICK AND 
HIS PUPILS, lately published in The Century, and now reprinted 
by Jas. R. Osgood & Co., make a book which lovers of wood- 
engravings will make haste to buy. Mr. Dobson is at his best in 
treating of just such a subject as he has here ; his daintily archaic 
style, his unfailing good-humor, his natural conceits—if we may 
so speak—are never more pleasantly effective than when brought 
out in behalf of some ancient worthy whose memory might wither 
but for the efforts of such as he. 

Not that Thomas Bewick’s or his brother’s memory was in any 
such danger, but Jackson’s, Clennell’s, Nesbit’s, Haweis’s were. 
The booksellers might probably keep the latter's fame alive for a 
season. They would certainly try to do so, because they have a 
large stock of Lane’s ** Arabian Nights,” the illustrations to which 
were Harvey’s principal work, to dispose of. But they should be 
thankful for Mr. Dobson's assistance, the more so because some 
of them set very little store upon John Bewick's much more inter- 
esting illustrations to Gay's fables and to Goldsmith's and Par- 
nell’s poems, which are only second in importance to the best 
works of his more famous brother. Some of the reproductions, 
given in Mr. Dobson's book, it must be said, fail to do them any- 
thing like justice. All of these cuts, indeed, the reader will do 
well to bear in mind, were made for the India proof, to be taken by 
hand, and no modern impressions by steam, from facsimile 
blocks, though exact to a certain degree, can give an idea of the 
beauty of the originals. It is related of these, that George III. 
declined to believe them to be wood-engravings, and requested to 
be allowed to assure himself of the fact by inspecting the blocks. 
Some of the reproductions even a George might have found 
wooden enough, Still, taken in connection with the modern en- 
gravings of places connected with Bewick’s life-history, with which 
the volume is adorned, these inadequate copies may serve to give 
a notion to those who are unacquainted with the manner of the 
Bewicks, of what it was that distinguished them, and, if Mr. 
Dobson’s text is perused with the care it deserves, the reader will 
begin to appreciate some of the advantages of engravings in white 
line. He should compare, say, the tail-piece on page 49 with the 
cut of Bewick’s birthplace that introduces Chap. II., and the work 
from the ** Quadrupeds ” with Harvey’s later but, now in its turn, 
antiquated work, and the portrait of Bewick after Ramsay, which 
is used as a frontispiece, with the portrait froma bust by the sculp- 
tor Baily, by an engraver of the present day. The few chap-book 
cuts introduced in the early chapters, will serve to show how great 
was Thomas Bewick’s originality. 


SCOTT’S MARMION. 


MARMION, illustrated by Fredericks, Fen, Waud, 
and other old-time illustrators, printed on creamy tinted paper 
and bound in a cover of Gothic design, makes a very fine holiday 
book. It is published by Jas. R. Osgood & Co. The noticeable 
point about it to us is the excellence of the engraving, which has 
been done in the old line and tint manner by Messrs. Anthony, 
Richardson and others. The work in the little vignettes and ta ail 
pieces scattered through the volume is especially to be praised for 
evidences both of skill and of artistic fee ling. So much cannot be 
said for all of the drawing. Even Mr. Schell’s pretty views 
of river, and lake and mountain, have doubtless gained by pass- 
ing under the engraver'’s steel. r. Fredericks’s compositions, on 
the other hand, which—a very unusual circumstance for him 
are stiff and uninteresting to a degree, may have suffered in 
some instances, as in this method of engraving a great deal 
depends upon the interpretation which the engraver puts upon 
a passage of his original which may contain no lines to guide 
him. Still, we presume that Mr. Fredericks must be charged 
with some of the obvious faults that we have noticed. His horse 
and rider on the drawbridge in the frontispiece have no motion, 
and they look as if they were being weighed. The lines of the 
boat’s prow, opposite page 74, are cut off ina very awkward 
manner. The figure of the Palmer, and the long table, and the 
step to the dais (or is it a stripe in an anachronistic carpet ?) in the 
picture facing page 52 make a very stiff and unnatural bit of com- 
position. ‘* Lady Heron’s song” is much better, but the majority 
of Mr. Fredericks’s illustrations seem to have been laid out with a 
T-square. Mr. Garrett’s monks, in the last canto, are the best 
figures in the book; and his carousing soldiers in the third, are 
not far behind in expression and action. We cannot say much 
for Mr. Ipsen’s ornamental borders. Still, the book is so profusely 
illustrated that the holiday public is sure to be pleased with it. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIV?£. 


GEORGE TROBRIDGE, the head-master of the Govern- 
ment School of Art, at Belfast, has written, and Cassell & Co. have 
published, a little book under the above title which cannot fail to 
be of service in all art schools, and to many artists and others out- 
side of them. The author very truly says of the usual method of 
teaching perspective asa science rather than as a practical art, that 
it is wasteful of time and tends to confuse the learner, who sel- 
dom grasps the principles which underlie the art of truly repre- 
senting forms. In the estimation of the author, perspective can 
only be satisfactorily taught in connection with a course of object- 
drawing. His book is written toform an adjunct to such a course, 
not as a substitute for it. He begins with a chapter of definitions 
and general principles or axioms, defining such terms as “ hori- 
zontal lines,” ** picture plane,” ** point of sight,” and the like, and in 
clear and succinct language, removing the misconceptions that 
young students espe cially are likely to have about them. The second 
chapter describes the ways of mechanically representing objects by 
orthographic projection or by isometrical projection, and in the 
next chapter the author passes to the rules for the perspective de- 
lineation of right-lined objects. He makes no attempt to deduce 
his rules from the laws of optics, but simply mentions the easily 
verifiable facts in the case, such as that horizontal vertical lines 
appear to converge to a point on the horizon line. The remain- 
ing chapters are given toa similar survey of the various problems 
that occur in ordinary practice, on the perspective of oblique lines, 
and of curvilinear objects. The book is illustrated fully, by dia- 
grams in the text and by a series of plates bound up with it. It is 
a little abstruse and, at the same time, as complete and satisfac- 
tory as a first book on perspective can well be. 


“HAWTHORNE’'S WONDER-BOOK. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co.’s edition of Haw- 
thorne’s WONDER-BoOOK FOR Boys AND GIRLS is one of the 
handsomest books of the season. The classical stories, which the 
author has invested with a new charm, are illustrated in a fresh 
and original way by F. S. Church, one of the very few artists 
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who have the true illustrator’s knack of furnishing a pictorial 
commentary on the writer's meaning. Mr. Church seldom fails 
to catch his author's idea, and, when his task is so congenial to 
him as the present must have been, he often adds to it or puts 
itin a new light, and that without effort or affectation. He is 
wrong, however, not to take pains to draw, his figures especially, 
a little better. King Midas, on page 45, has more reason to com- 
plain of the artist’s leaden than of his own golden touch, while 
King Midas, on page 51, though up to his middle in the water, 
isas handsome a king as need be. Brt we have no intention of 
finding fault with the bulk of Mr. Chuich’'s work in this volume. 
Who else could draw the goblins in ‘* The Paradise of Children,’ 
or Hercules and the Maidens; or Mercury's wand and the 
astonishment of Mother Baucis and Father Philemon in ** The 
Marvellous Pitcher ?” To draw them it would be necessary to 
imagine them, and imagination like Mr. Church's is a rare 
faculty. 
OTHER BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. are to be congratulated this 
holiday season on having their imprint upon some of the most at- 
tractively illustrated books for children that have been brought 
out in this or any other country. Special reference is made to 
Our oF Town, by F. E. Weatherly, illustrated in color by Lin- 
nie Watt, and in monotints by Ernest Wilson, In some of the 
colored plates in this little volume—notably the frontispiece and 
the meadow view (page 32) —there is a very wide departure from the 
ordinary illustrations of children's holiday books. The two ex- 
amples mentioned might serve as models for students in water- 
color drawing, and in saying this we pay the publishers a high 
compliment, 


THE ART GEM SERIEs of little volumes of nursery 
rhymes, from the same publishers, are also illustrated in color, by 
Jane M. Dealy. The children will be delighted with them 


ABOVE all others of its class, the boy’s book of the 

~ason is CHEVALIER BAYARD, the knight ** without fear and 
without reproach,” published by Dodd, Mead & Co, In the 
quaint language of the title-page which is preserved throughout the 
volume, this ** very joyous, pleasant, and re freshing history of the 
feats,e xploits, triumphs and achievements, "of * the gentle Lord De 
Bayard” are here *‘ set forth in English,” by 1 dward ( ockburn 
Kindersley. The memoirs, in the original French, were written, it 
is supposed by the secretary of the he ro, and they first appeared 
in 1527, three years after the latter’s death. Wonderfully vivid 
pictures of the days of chivalry in the reign of Charles VIII 
Louis XII, and Francis I. are given in this quaint and stirring nat 
rative, the spirit of which Mr. Kindersly has cleverly preserved, We 
would care little for the youth who could read these pages with 
out emotion, The publishers have done their part well: the 
printing, paper and binding are almost as much ** beyond  re- 
proach” as the * good knight” himself; while the illustrations 
are humorous and, “for the most part, excellent, 





LITERARY NOTES. 

THE CABINET BIRTHDAY-BOOK and the QUERIST’S 
ALBUM (Thomas Whittaker, New York), are unique and attrac 
tive little volumes with gilt edges and flexible colored covers 
Each is compiled with painstaking ingenuity and garnished with 
one hundred and twenty-eight illustrations of natural grasses, 


IN A YOUNG GIRL’S WooING (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
E. P. Roe depicts the fortunes of an invalid New York damsel, 
who goes to Santa Barbara, slyly converts herself into a new and 
beautiful creature, and then returns to New York, rescues the 
young man of her secret affections from the clutches of a mer- 
cenary society belle and carries him off in modest triumph to het 
own domestic lair, 


HALF A CENTURY OF ENGLISH HIsTory, published 


by G. P. Putnam's Sons, is the somewhat misleading title of a 
collection, in reduced fac-simile, of cartoons from Punch, by 
Leech, Doyle, and Tenniel. ro the student of political carica 
ture it will be found even more interesting than to the general 
reader, who, for a small sum of money, gets here the cream of 
the cartoons of the first thirty-two yearly volumes of the famous 


English comic journal. 


THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDs 0! NEW I:NGLAND, 
by Charles G. Leland, and published by Houghton, Mifflin & Com 
pany, isa delightful collection of the a and folklore of the 
Micmac, Passamaquoddy and Penobscot tribes, and despite the 
diffidence of the author in presenting the results of his investiga 
tions, is a valuable contribution to the American literature of its 
class. In the introduction itis forcibly said that ‘* when the last 





Indian shall be in his grave, those who come after us will ask in 
wonder why we had no curiosity as to the romance of our country, 
and so much as to that of every other land onearth.” The average 
poet isa very unsafe guide in such matters. Mr, T-eland points 
out that Longfellow attributes to the Troquois Hi iwatha, the choice 
exploits of the Chippewa demi-devil Monobozho aad that the 
plot of the poem, indeed, isa mixture of the most opposite charac- 


ters and characteristics. 

THE attractive FLOWER-SONGS series, issued by 
White, Stokes & Allen, of gayly-covered pamphlets descriptive of 
the flowers of Laster, and ** Mi ip je Leaves and Golden Rod,” has 
already been noticed in these columns. We are glad to find the 


series continued, The additions are ** From Moor and Glen,” 
with designs of autumn leaves and golden daisies, flower de luce, 
pond-lilies, and primroses ; ** Pansies and Orchids,” with excel- 
lent designs of those flowers and nasturtiums, the latter particu- 
larly well colored; ‘* A Bunch of Roses,” with two plates of 
roses and one of tulips ; and ‘** Roses and Forget-me-nots,” illus- 
trating besides those flowers, clover blossoms, heliotrope, daisies 
and buttercups. The cover of each pamphlet of the series is silk 


fringed like a Prang Christmas card, and the leaves are tied to- 
gether with a bow of ribbon. Perhaps too much pains have been 
taken to make the outside attractive. Somewhat less brilliancy 
in color would have added to the artistic effect. This blemish on 
some of the covers is the more noticeable because of the absence 
of any such exaggeration in the inside plates. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART FOR 1884, bound, makes an 
attractive volume. Its enterprising publishers, Cassell & Com- 
pany, without losing sight of the fact that it isan English publi 
cation, show plainly their appreciation of the American side of 
art by devoting a fairly proportionate quota of illustrated notices 
to painters of this country. Thus, in the past year we find a fu) 
and appreciative biogrz uphy of Dr. Charles H, en r, Who is select- 
ed as a representative American landscape painter, and the Salon 
pictures of F. A. Bridgman, John L. Sarge 44 Wm "y . Dannatt and 
Wyatt Eaton receive ample conside ration. I specially interesting 
among the wood-engravings of these latter are Dannatt’'s ** Spanish 
Quartet,” and Bridgman’s ‘ Moorish Baby taking his Bath at 
Home,” for the originals of both are now in New York, at 
Schaus’s and Knoedler’s respectively, and are attracting much at- 
tention. Contributing also to the especial value of the book to 
Americans is the monthly record of art in this country conveniently 
arranged consecutively at the end of the volume. Most of the 
wood-cuts of the volume are admirable, and many show decided 
American influence. The etching by Macbeth of his ** Lady 
Bountiful” which serves as the frontispiece is pretty but some- 
what disappointing. One naturally expects more vigorous work 
from his needle. 
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TREATMENT OF SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 

PLATES 397 and 399.—Christmas designs for church 
and home decoration. The scrolls and crosses may be cut out of 
either cardboard or zinc, according to the size. A good effect is 
produced by placing them in front of crossed branches. Of course, 
any inscription desired may be used. A variety of lettering and 
initials is shown from which to select. Ina text or inscription of 
any kind, the best result is produced by keeping the body of the 
lettering comparatively plain, with initial letters as elaborate as 
may be wished. The dovescan be painted, wreaths and all, or the 
wreaths may be natural foliage laid over the edge of the picture. 
There are many ways in which natural materials may be ad- 
vantageously combined. The cat-tail, with common wreath- 
work, shows one of these ways. Another suggestion is given by 
the combination of leaves and berries or acorns to form flowers. 
Many leaves might be used for this purpose, their varied tints 
helping to give value to the masses of green. Borders of leaves 
and berries, very rich in effect, may be made on strips of muslin or 
strong paper, and attached wherever desired. To fill a blank 
wall within a Gothic arch, the two groups of angels brought nearer 
together, with the cross and lilies rising from between them into 
the apex of the arch, will be found very effective. (See ‘‘ The Time 
of Holly,” page 18.) 


Plate 398.—Panel of carved wood in the door of a 
cabinet in the South Kensington Museum. 





Plate 400.—Design for a dessert plate—‘‘ Sweet 
peas.” (See page 15.) 


Plate 401.—Designs for cups, saucers, butter and 
tea-plates. In painting these, after outlining the design with a fine 
line of sepia or India ink, lay on the ground color, taking care not 
to let it run over the edges of the design. Keep the color even 
and smooth, and let it dry thoroughly. If any of the ground color 
appears on the surface left for the design, carefully remove it with 
a sharp knife. 

CUP-AND-SAUCER DESIGNS. 

The ‘‘ Morning-glories,” upon a ground of celadon, may all be 
painted of one color, if preferred, or in a variety, such as the fol- 
lowing : Rose pompadour, a light tint for the general tone, shad- 
ed with touches in a deeper tint of the same color; violet of iron, 
shaded with deep purple, using No. 108, with a touch of crimson 
lake added, for the stripes ; permanent white (or the white of the 
china), shaded with a tint composed of white for the larger por- 
tion, a little warm gray, avery little apple green and mixing yellow, 
and just a touch of No. 108 ; the stripes in the white morning-glories 
may be made with deep purple, carmine No. 1, deep blue green, 
common blue, dark blue, or No. 108, either color used alone, as 
taste may suggest. Mediuin blue, shaded with dark blue, a little 
crimson lake added for the stripes, will also give a very pretty 
flower. For the leaves use No. 36 T, with apple green and mixing 
yellow added for lights, brown green No. 6, with 36 T and apple 
green, for shadows. Stems, mixing yellow, apple green, and a 
very little No. 36 T ; for shadows, 36 T and apple green. Color 
the entire outer surface of the cup the same as the ground of the 
saucer ; the inside of the cup can be tinted with any one of the col- 
ors used in the flowers, if color is preferred to the white surface of 
the porcelain. If the inside of the cupis colored, the centre of the 
saucer should match it. 

For the ‘‘ Cinquefoil” design, let the ground be deep blue green. 
Flowers, silver yellow, shaded with silver yellow, sepia, and No. 
108, one third of each; centresof flowers, apple green and mix- 
ing yellow. Leaves, brown green No. 6, with about one-fourth 
emerald green added. Stems, brown green No. 6, shaded with 
No, 108, Shadows in leaves, brown green No. 6, with apple green 











and 36T. For lights use the same, with mixing yellow substituted 
for 36 T. 

Forthe ‘* Forget-me-not” design make the ground color steel gray. 
For flowers use turquoise blue shaded over the white ground ; cen- 
tres, mixing yellow shaded with orange yellow. For buds tipped 
with pink use deep blue green instead of turquoise blue, and for 
the pink tips use crimson lake, massing the two colors into each 
other where they meet. Some of the buds are entirely pink, some 
purple. For the green part of the buds, which is very light and 
yellowish, use emerald green and mixing yellow. Leaves, about 
one-fifth each of rich chrome, mixing yellow, and emerald green, 
and brown green No. 6two-fifths, adding more emerald green and 
mixing yellow for lights, and a touch of No. 108 for shadows. 

For the ‘‘ Harebell” design make the ground Chinese yellow. 
Flowers, violet of iron on a ground of deep violet of gold. 
Leaves, apple green, and a little brown green No.6; if too 
dark, add mixing yellow. Stems, very light. 

BUTTER-PLATE DESIGNS. 

“ Forget-me-nots and Lilies.” Ground, steel gray. Lilies, 
white, with a little touch of orange yellow, shaded’ with ivory 
yellow, sepia, very little of each, with gray No. 1 light, and in 
some places a touch of apple green. For the forget-me-nots, see 
the directions above for the third cup and saucer. 

‘* Wild Rose.” Ground, turquoise blue. Flowers, carmine 
No. 1, shaded with carmine No. 5, and a little rich purple. 
Centre, apple green, very light. Stamens, silver yellow and a 
little sepia or No, 108, where shading is needed. Leaves, apple 
green; brown green No. 6 and apple green for lights. For 
shadows and stems and thorns, violet of iron. 

‘‘Oxalis.” Ground, steel gray. Flowers, carmine No. 1, witha 
very little violet of iron added ; for the dark streak use rich purple. 
Leaves, rich chrome and apple green ; rich chrome for shading. 

TEA-PLATE DESIGNS, 

‘*Anemone.’”’ Ground, light coffee. Flowers, violet of iron 
and rich blue, mixed. Centres, apple green and white. Stems, 
ruby purple and violet of iron, half of each. Leaves, green 
brown No. 6 and emerald ; in the very dark shadows, a little 
brown madder No. 108 and ivory black may be added. 

‘Trailing Arbutus.’’ Ground, turtle gray. Flowers, white, 
with carmine No. 5 and ruby purple for tinting. Shadows, warm 
gray, a touch of mixing yellow, and carmine No, 5, with white 
for general tone. Stems, No. 108 and apple green; for the 
darker parts, such as the larger stems of the vine, use most of 
No. 108; for the younger stems of leaves and tendrils use most 
of apple green. Leaves, emerald green, with a very little 36 T, 
for general tone, shading with brown green No. 6 and apple 
green; where very dark add a little brown madder No. 108. 
Berries, No. 108 and carmine No. 5, the latter predominating. 

‘*Wild Primrose.’”’ Ground, deep blue green. Flowers, 
ivory yellow ; the same yellow and brown green No. 6 (about 
one third of the latter to two thirds of the former) for shadows ; 
centres of flowers, No. 108. Leaves, ivory yellow, emerald 
green, and brown green No. 6. Stems, No. 36 T. 

‘* Pansies.” Ground, celestial blue. Flowers, turquoise blue 
and violet of iron, the upper leaves touched with deep purple. 
Centres, ivory yellow and violet of iron. White pansies with 
No. 108 and yellow pansies with No. 108 for centres. Leaves, 
36 T, emerald green, and mixing yellow. 

PLATE 402.—Ecclesiastical embroidery designs in 
miniature from the Royal School of Art Needlework at South 
Kensington. 

PLATES 403, 404, and 405.—Embroidery designs 
from the Royal School of Art Needlework at South Kensington, 
for a picture mount, a menu frame, a chair back, and a lectern or 
pulpit hanging. 
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THE “LUCA DELLA ROBBIA” PANEL. 


THE striking double-page design in the middle of this 
number—* Luca Della Robbia ”—may be painted either in oil or 
mineral colors. If enlarged to the proper size, it would be most 
appropriate for the centre panel of a fire-place where the grate 
is not inuse. If oil colors are used, the material to be painted 
upon may be either a slab of slate or a panel of hard wood. If 
mineral colors are preferred, the design may be carried out on a 
number of different tiles, which are then put together as a whole. 
The scheme of color to be observed is as follows : 

The background, which represents a bas-relief of light gray 
stone, surrounded by an arch of the same, is warm gray in its 
general aspect, with a few brilliant high lights, relieved by strong 
shadows. The uncovered bricks are red, varied by suggestions 
of mortar between them. The foreground, upon which the man 
is standing, is a platform of oak in full light. A piece of the 
moulding, with strongly accented light and shade, lies on the left. 
To the right are seen a gray stone slab, with a lump of mortar 
and a trowel, also a stone hammer with wooden handle. The 
artist himself is, of course, the principal object of interest, and 
must be made stronger in color than his surroundings. The 
costume is composed of a doublet of rather dark blue, warm in 
tone, with border of dull red. The sleeves are the same color, 
slashed with white at the elbow. Leggings of dull red and a blue 
cap with red cockade complete the costume. Make the complex- 
ion rather dark and the hair light brown. 

To paint the design in oil: Begin by laying in the wall and 
bas-relief in general tones, putting in the details and finishing 
afterward. For the gray stone use yellow ochre, white, ivory 
black, raw umber, a little permanent blue, and burnt Sienna. 
Paint the red brick with Indian red, light red, yellow ochre, white, 
raw umber, and ivory black. A little permanent blue may be 
added in the half tints, and burnt Sienna in the shadows. The 
man’s blue doublet and cap are painted with permanent blue, 
yellow ochre, white, madder lake, and burnt Sienna in the gener- 
altone. Adda little cadmium in the lights and raw umber in the 
half tints. The dull red of the border, sleeves, and leggings is 
painted with light red, madder lake, raw umber, ivory black, 
and white for the general tone. Add burnt Sienna and per- 
manent blue in the shadows, and use yellow ochre in the lights. 
The man’s hair is painted with bone brown, yellow ochre, light 
red, white, and a little ivory black. Use a little permanent 
blue in the half tints, and add burnt Sienna in the deeper ac- 
cents of shadow. For the oak platform in the foreground use 
yellow ochre, raw umber, white, ivory black, and a little light red. 
Add permanent blue and burnt Sienna in the shadows. The 
stone slab and mortar are painted with the colors given for the 
bas-relief. Paint the man’s complexion with yellow ochre, ver- 
milion, white, light red, a little cobalt, raw umber, and ivory 
black, adding Indian red in the deeper tones and burnt Sienna 
in the warm accents of shade. 

For mineral colors the same scheme of color is of course 
used. Paint the stone with ivory black, sky blue, and ivory 
yellow, and for the red bricks use flesh red No. 2, with 
ivory black. The oak boards are painted with jonquil yellow. 
shaded with sepia; the man’s doublet with deep blue, shaded 
with black gray. For his dull red sleeves and leggings use flesh 
red, shaded with deep red brown. Paint the hair with sepia, 
toned with black. Forthe complexion, refer to the scale of colors 
for flesh painting given in THE ART AMATEUR for last May. 


A CLEVER oil-portrait of a little girl by Miss 
Morning Glory Johnston, an accomplished amateur of Pittsburg, 
is shown at a well-known store in Union Square. 





















T HIS charming material 

unites all the qualities 
which enable any lady to-day 
to dress simply, naturally, 


tastefully, and inexpensively. 





Owing to its intrinsic richness, 
and being full of what artists 
call “‘ quality,” it is better 
suited than any other material 
for a tight-fitting dress. Be- 
ing so luxurious in itself it can 
dispense with bows and trim- 


mings, and the more simply it 


: %, ui! 
is made the more unrivalled it a ong 
MD ae ez @rerz 
is in richness and repose. It i 8s tn Pile. 

. ° Ht f, eed 
has its own peculiar character- | op, Ceantyy, » i} 
bc * and 
istic folds—they are not angu- fere, 

y 4 urs, tre 


lar like the folds of silk, but 
wonderfully soft, ample, and 
flowing, lending a queenly 
grace and dignity to the figure, 


and adapting themselves to 





every curve of the body. 


To be obtained 
at Retail from 
every First-Class 
House in Amer- 
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NOTHER quality pecul- 
iar to the “* NonPAREIL”’ 





VELVETEEN is, that while it is 
lighter and healthier than 
many other fabrics of which 
indoor costumes are made, it 
at the same time makes a 
walking dress suitable for al- 
most any season. The “ pile”’ 
of the ** NonpareIL”’ VEL 





VETEEN acts as a strong protec- 
tive against cold, in the same 





| 

| 
manner as the fur of animals. 
During the last decade ladies 


i| 
ssid | | 


ii have dressed better than they 
| Hii] ever did before; they have 
loeg 7 u i" } dressed more in obedience to 
or ang ton | sanitary laws and more in ac- 
es Mss, | cordance with the Greek ap- 

de 7, see ane | preciation of the beauty of the 
Cosy, te, I | human figure. I hey have now 
4 e. “e \ I) to facilitate them, in the culti- 
$6, Ny vation of truth and beauty in 
Aho costume, the charming and, at 


the same time, economical 

| fabric known throughout the 
civilized world as the ‘* Non- 

| PARIEL”’ VELVETEEN. 
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il | Wholesale Trade 
| ONLY supplied 
| by the Agents 
in Shaen & Fithian, 
New York, 
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PLATE 406.—CHRISTMAS DESIGNS FOR-CHURCH AND HOME DECORATION. 
By C. J, 


(See pages 18 and 26 in the December Number.) 
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PLATE 407.—DESIGN FOR A DESSERT PLATE. * Poppies.”’ 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF TWELVE. By I. B. S. N. 


(For directions for treatment, see page 54.) 
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PLATE 410.—DESIGN FOR A BLOTTER. Also Suiiabie for Repoussé Brass. 


From THE ROYAL ScHoo. OF ART NEEDLEWORK AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


(For suggestions for treatment, see page 54.) 




















PITONdel. 


DALMATIC, erungen weluret, embroicerecl with foliated serells 
. Ot aI Sta Ph thread,. frem He Cathedral of Fampeluna. 
PN parish. About 4520. Lenden SKM. 237.4%820. 
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PLATE 408.—DESIGNS ae ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY. 


From THE RovaL ScHoo 1 OF ART NEEDLEWORK AT SouTH KENSINGTON, 
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PLATE 409.—DESIGNS FOR WOODEN CEILINGS. 


IvALIAN WorK OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
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PLATE 411.—DESIGNS FOR AN EG6 cps! 


From THE RovaL SCHOOL oF AKT Ni 


(For suggestions for 4°*! 
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PSY, PHOTOGRAPH FRAME, AND BORDER. 


NEEDLEWORK AT SoutH KENSINGTON, 
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MMB OO LITH NY 


“THE MERMAID.” By Dora WHEELER. 


DESIGN FOR PAINTING ON SILK. ORIGINALLY EXECUTED BY THE ASSOCIATED ARTISTS, IN TAPESTRY, FOR A YACHT PORTIERE. 


[FOR DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT SEE PAGE 5 be} 








